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on hand early and to bring their friends with 
them. Tickets, for adults 50 cents, and for 
children 25 cents, may be obtained at either pier 
on the morning of the Pic-nic, or before that from 

ROBERT R. CARPENTER, 
457 West 21st Street, N. Y. 
FRANKLIN NOBLE, 
459 Ninth Street, Brooklyn. 
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Friends and others are invited to make use of the 
facilities of the Association. Inquiries will be answered 
by ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
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‘‘Swarthmore Scenes.’’ 


A collection of twenty-five half-tone views of Swarth- 
more College and its enviroments with an introductory 
poem by J. Russell Hayes. Attractively bound in 
or omnes covers. Price 50 cents, postpaid to any ad 

PETERS, - Swarthmore College, Pa. 
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i ectiieid Sethies: 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and gre. 
pares for college. 

JOSEPH S.WALTON, } 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, j 
Circulars o on 1 application. 


Principals. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of eee Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. ants, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa 


light, heat, venti- 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc anp Day Purits or Botn Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


apa M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chelten Hills School, 


Wyncote, Penna. 
For girls and boys. For circulars, address, 
ANNIE HEACOCK, Principal. 


Friends’ ‘Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienvs’ Boarpinc SCHOOL For 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. ¥ 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell St., London. 

This commodious (Temperance ) Hotel will meet | 
the requirements of those who desire at mod- 
erate charges, all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. | 
Bath Rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, | 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smoking 
Rooms. All floors fireproof. Perfect sanita- 
tion. Night Porter. Telephone. 

Terms, $2 to $2.50 per day, including Room 
Attendance. Tabled 'hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Tel hic Address : : 
eee Soaee a J. TRUSLOVE, Proprietor. 





NEW ARBORTON, 
Ocean Grove, New Jessy. 
Kept by Friends. Nicely located one-half biock from 
the sea, near hot and cold sea-water baths. 
For particualrs, address, 
HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Open ati rue vear 


Ocgan Env. oF ames Avs. 


Atlantic Cit 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam Ag electric bells, heated 
M. HUMPTON. 


sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M 


‘THE HOWARD., 
Ocean Env or Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J 
First-class, heated throughout, home-like. 
Send for terms and booklet. M. SCHNEIDER. 
‘THE PENNHURST, Booxtet Mazen. 
Mignican Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. | 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
t125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa | 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 po age St., Tioga. 





CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. | 
{ Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


} Philadelphia, Ps 


OFFICES: 


JOHN FABER MILLER, | 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- | ~ 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 


tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





1 DO ALL KINDS OF 


| Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. 


Liberty Bell Leaflets. 


| Translations and Reprints Jrom Original Histor 
ical Documents. 
tiated by Martin G. Brumbaugh, A- M., Ph. D. 
and Joseph S. Walton, Ph.D. 


ALREADY PuBLISHED. 
. Inducements and Charter from States General o 
Holland to Settlers on the Hudson. 
. The West Jersey Constitution of 1677. 
. Penn’s Frame ef Government of 1682 and Priv 
ileges and Concessions of 1701. 
. Charter of the Province of Penns 
. Gabriel Thomas’ Description of 


No. 


lvania. 
Penna. —Part: 

Part 2 

Price, Five Cents per sicaihals 
THE PRANG PLATINETTES 
Exquisite reproductions of famous masterpieces of 
Beautiful in 
finish, substantial and permanent. Size of picture, 7x 9 
inches. Price, unmounted, 5 cents each. Also Cabinet 
Artotypes, 3 cents each. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


&. W. Comer Fifteenth and Race Streets, | Philadelphia. 


Dissivsninaid of Nations ; or, 
Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


A vigorous and earnest presentation. 
Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year 1900. 


Paper cover. 27 pages. 5 cents single copy, 
including postage. $1.00 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 1Sth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


"Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
1 ‘5S. oth St. (below Market, opposite Post Office. 





Ir your watch needs attention take it 
| to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 


/may have had experience with careless 
| work, and in any event you will appreci- 


ate the fact that the best is none too good. 
I aim to do nothing but the most careful 
| and accurate work, and as my customers 
remain with me from year to year I am 


| satisfied that they get as good attention 


as could be had elsewhere. 
are reasonable. 


If your watch needs regulating or setting bring it to 
f will charge you nothing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 


: AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


My prices 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 


For Amateurs. Developing plates or films, any size; printing on any kind of paper; bromide enlargements 


from any size negatives; 
business and can guarantee satisfaction. 


lection is exceedingly interesting and rare. 


Call or send for my booklet, ‘* Historic Landmarks of Philadelphia.’’ 


postage paid. 


lantern slides from negatives or photographs. 
Bring your work here and be sure of good results. 
others are invited to call and examine my stock of photographs of Friends’ meeting-bouses, etc. 


I give my personal attention to all 
Friends and 
The col- 


Price, 25 cents, 


It contains 25 reproductions of photographs of interesting places in Philad’a. 


E. M. THURBER, 1221 Arch Street. 
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‘Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1373. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR Igoo. 
KX. 


REMEMBER, dear friends, that you are but stewards. 
Seek clearly to discern how much of your income, or of 
your property, you ought to spare, and in what manner 
it may be well and wisely distributed for the good of 
others. 


—_— 


From the Book of Discipline of London Yearly Meeting. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


TRUST. 


I LIKE to feel that nothing may be lost ; 

That aught of truth or beauty holds, or love ; 

That every good deed tells, as from above 

One rain drop falling, moistens the dry earth. 

And though friends drift and on Life’s ocean tossed, 

Some kindred souls unwillingly float wide ; 

Perhaps they might grow weaker side by side ; 

And if to keenest sight comes deepest pain, 

And then the cynic’s smile,—where joy is not, 

Pray one may see the rainbow in the rain, 

And count the sight a blessing. Not in vain 

He walks although alone, his daily round 

Whose eyes are clear and yet whose heart is free 

From bitterness and envy, though he see 

Light friendships rob his trust and Fortune's tide 

And seeming greatness raise its pomp and pride. 

SARAH PALMER BYRNES. 

Paris, France, Fifth month 1. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 1go00. 


On Seventh-day, the 12th inst., the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders convened at the usual hour with 
a somewhat diminshed attendance, when compared 
with some former years. Nineteen representatives 
failed to respond, several of whom were excused on 
account of illness, and the prevalence of sickness and 
infirmities of age were mentioned as being responsible 
for the absence of others who are usually most faith- 
ful to all appointments. 

This condition of affairs gave rise to much concern 
relative to the advanced age of the Friends composing 
this body, and great earnestness characterized the 
expression that Friends in middle and younger life be 
appointed to the service of elders ; not that the aged 
should be omitted, but that those younger be added. 

Minutes were read for visiting Friends, one for O. 
Edward Janney, a minister, and for his wife Anna W. 
Janney, a member, from Park Avenue Monthly Meet- 
ing, Baltimore, and one for Robert and Esther H. 
Barnes, both ministers of Purchase Monthly Meeting, 
N. Y. Cordial expression of welcome was given to 
these Friends, as well as to those without minutes, 
and the response of O. E. Janney was one of en- 
couragement that so many aged ones were still with 








us, and he felt that there was a greater willingness 
than ever before amongst our young people to assume 
the responsibility of their membership with Friends. 

But the citation of the numbers that had been 
called to their eternal home during the past year, 
made its impression, and many voices were raised to 
express the hope that others were being made ready 
to take up the mantles that were being dropped, so as 
to give comfort to the aged, courage and inspiration 
for the future of this important body. A Friend from 
Burlington Quarter gave the encouraging information 
that there are now more recorded ministers in that 
Quarter than at any time during the past fifty years. 

To the reading and answering of the usual queries 
close attention was given. Regrets were expressed 
that so much time was spent in adjusting a summary 
answer that could not be made fully to embrace the 
condition of the eleven meetings reporting. It was 
felt this time could be more profitably devoted to the 
counseling of those assembled, and a proposition was 
made, and very fully united with, that in the future 
the meeting dispense with the summary. This was 
left for Friends to consider at their homes. An earnest 
prayer and a living silence closed the session. 


FIRST-DAY MORNING. 


There was a very large attendance at Fifteenth 
and Race Streets Meeting on First-day morning, the 
number being far beyond the seating capacity of the 
two houses. The Race Street end was filled before 
10 o’clock, and the Cherry Street house soon after, 
and an overflow meeting was organized in the lecture- 
room of the school. Many persons were still outside. 

In the Race street house shortly before 10 o’clock 
the meeting became quiet and was opened with a 
prayer by Joel Borton. He was followed by Dr. 
O. Edward Janney, of Baltimore, who spoke at 
length, quoting the text “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness and all things else 
shall be added unto you.’ Esther B. Barnes, of 
Purchase, spoke from the text, ‘‘ Could ye not watch 
with me one hour?” Keziah Wilkins, Joel Borton, 
Robert Barnes, and Hannah Linton also spoke. The 
meeting closed early. 

In the Cherry Street room all the seats were filled 
and many were standing, when a Friend arose at 
half-past 10 and requested that the hour for worship 
might begin with the customary silence. After a few 
minutes prayer was offered by Margaretta Walton 
that all might enter into the divine presence and be 
strengthened. Isaac H. Hillborn arose with the 
words : “ Father, the hour is come. Glorify thy Son 
that thy Son may glorify thee.’’ He spoke at length. 
Peter Smedley, of West Chester, Pa., followed. 
Elizabeth Lloyd quoted the words of the Master, ‘‘ Be 
ye therefore perfect.” She said that all work that 
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does not tend toward human perfection is wrong and 
unprofitable, but the humblest toil or the largest 
endeavor that makes men better and purer is 
blessed in the sight of God. 

Margaretta Walton expressed her sympathy with 
many young hearts, who were asking the question, 
“What shall I do to inherit eternal life ?”’ and urged 
them to turn to God for the light that makes all 
things plain. 

The meeting in the lecture-room had the ministry 
of Martin Meloney, Thomas W. Sheward, and Samuel 
Jones. 

FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS, AFTERNOON. 

The Race Street house was crowded in the after- 
noon at 3 o'clock, with those in attendance upon the 
annual exercises of the First-day schools. They 
were in charge of Isaac H. Hillborn, who opened 
with a Scripture reading. 

There was then an opening exersise, in which all 
the schools, fifteen in number, participated, being 
those from Camden, Fair Hill, Germantown, Goshen, 
Girard Avenue, Gwynedd, Horsham, New Garden, 
Newtown, Plymouth, Race Street, West Chester, 
Willistown, West Philadelphia, and Merion. 

The schools then gave recitations, etc., separately, 
and all joined in a closing exercise. 

This was the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
kind. There seems to be a well maintained interest. 
SECOND-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 14. 

The regular sessions of the Yearly Meeting began 
at 10 a.m. In men’s meeting there was about the 
usual attendance. After reading the opening minute, 
there were brief exhortations by one or two Friends, 
and prayer was offered. The names of the represen- 
tatives being called, 100 out of 116 answered to their 
names. (Ata later calling of absentees three more 
answered.) The minutes of the visiting Friends 
(already named in report of Ministers and Elders), 
were read, and their presence welcomed by many ex- 
pressions to that effect. 

The annual epistles from New York, Baltimore, 
and Indiana Yearly Meetings were read. That from 
New York, which though long was full of valuable 
and helpful matter, led to unusual expression, and 
many Friends spoke in relation to it. A committee 
to bring forward the draft of an epistle from this 
yearly meeting was appointed. Joel Borton laid 
before the meeting a concern he had felt that there 
might be a devotional meeting held each morning 
(except Fifth-day) from 9.15 to 9.45. After consid- 
eration, in which general unity was expressed, the pro- 
posal was left for final action to the afternoon session. 

At the opening of the afternoon session one of 
the representatives reported that they proposed Em- 
mor Roberts for Clerk, and Isaac H. Hillborn and 
Charles F. Jenkins for Assistant Clerks; they were 
approved and appointed. They also proposed new 
members of the joint committee to audit the treas- 
urer’s account, etc., who were approved. The pro- 
posal of Joel Borton was approved, and he was 
authorized to present it to women’s meeting. The 
epistles from Genesee, Illinois, and Ohio Yearly 
Meetings were read and remarked upon; Robert 


Hatton spoke sympathetically of the small number 
of Ohio Friends, and the scattered situation of those 
belonging to Illinois. He felt encouragement, not- 
withstanding. 

The Educational Committee’s report was read. 
It will be printed in full. It reported the receipt of 
$2,000 as a gift in aid of its work, and of $30,000 to 
be known as the “‘ Mary Jeanes Fund.” The latter 
sum was directed to be paid over to the Yearly 
Meeting Trustees, the income to be used for educa- 
tional purposes. 

In women’s meeting, at the opening of the morn- 
ing session, prayer was offered by two Friends. Of 
the 108 representatives appointed by these meetings, 
102 were in attendance. A Friend expressed thank- 
fulness that so many of the older ones had been 
blessed with health to enable them to be present, and 
that so many younger ones were actively interested 
in the work of the meeting. Matilda E. Janney 
alluded to many dear faces that were missing, and 
expressed the feeling that God’s message to his chil- 
dren was “be not discouraged.” 

A warm welcome was extended to visitors from 
other yearly meetings that were in attendance with 
or without minutes. Esther H. Barnes, of New York, 
expressed her gratitude that she was privileged to visit 
this meeting. Epistles were read from New York, 
Baltimore, and Ohio Yearly Meetings. Lydia H. 
Price expressed her thankfulness that, although our 
country is still engaged in war, the testimony of 
Friends in favor of peace is stronger than ever, and 
that the peace sentiment is growing throughout the 
country. 

In the afternoon Sarah Griscom was continued as 
clerk, Matilda Garrigues as assistant clerk, and 
Florence K. Blackfan was appointed reader for this 
year. The report of the Committee on Philanthropic 
Work was then read and considered. It will be 
published in full. 

The concern presented by Joel Borton then occu- 
pied the attention of the meeting to the close of the 
sitting. The proposal for devotional morning meet- 
ings was united with, and men’s meeting notified to 
that effect. 


Home TRAINING.—It 
to give the average school child a working knowledge 
of correct English unless he or she has been carefully 
home trained. Is character building a so much easier 
task than inculcating a knowledge of the proper use 
and the accepted pronunciation of the vernacular ? 
There is no profession that engages the active interest 
of human beings which is so criminally—the word is 
deliberately selected—managed as parentage. The 
proof of this radical assertion is to be found not alone 
in jails, reformatories, and asylums for the insane, but 
in the permitted diversions of any big city, and in the 
State, municipal, and national scandals that even now 
are smirching the name American. There are other 
stupendous cruelties and wrongs perpetrated by 
parents, but enough for the moment to draw attention 
to the dereliction of parents in the matter of moral in- 
struction in one or two particulars—Thou shalt not 
steal,and thou shalt not bear false witness.— [ Selected. ] 
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WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


CHAPTER CONTRIBUTED BY DR. KIRK.' 

( Continued from Last Week.) 
BENJAMIN HALLOWELL was a man of large stature 
and commanding presence. A melodious voice, 
courteous manner, and the bearing of a gentleman, 
added toa strikingly intellectual face, made him a con- 
spicuous character. As his acquaintance extended 
these qualities commanded the respect and regard of 
the best people. 

He entered on the career of teacher with a well- 
defined idea of what a school should be, and for its 
development he brought to bear untiring energy and 
ceaseless devotion to a calling nearest his heart,—the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the rising 
generation. He forced his ideas on no one, but 
should occasion present itself, he would frankly, 
forcibly, and convincingly give them to the parents, 
who quickly perceived the meaning and scope of his 
educational views, and were soon eager to place their 
boys under his care. Another endowment of that 
remarkable man was beginning to be known when he 
began his work at Alexandria, which drew to him for 
instruction many of the best young men of the coun- 


try—his profound mathematical attainments. His | English writers of both prose and poetry. 


school-room therefore was not long unfilled. 


Students were called from their domitories at six | 


o’clock ; half an hour later they assembled in the 
school-room, where a chapter from the Bible was 
read,—not in a haphazard way, but in a manner that 


would excite interest in the student. Bible stories | 


were taken up and gone through with in a systematic 
manner. The beauties of Isaiah, the Psalms, and 
other portions of both the Old and New Testament 
were given forth with a melody of voice and a heart 
of feeling that riveted the attention; with nothing of 


| 
| 





the conventional cant, nor merely formal solemnity, | 


which so often smothers the sentiment and destroys 
the effect of the exquisite language of that wonderful 
Book. 


later the work of the day commenced in the school- 
room. Natural Philosophy and Chemistry occupied 
the first hour. These subjects were illustrated with 
appropriate apparatus, which the students were re- 
quested to handle, examine their construction, and 
explain the use in connection with the subjects under 
éonsidération. Thus pneumatics, hydraulics, optics, 
electricity, and galvanism were taught. In the study 
of Chemistry the same plan was followed. Of course 
many a retort was broken, many a receiver destroyed 
by the untaught hands of the novice, but the acci- 
dent was passed over lightly, and the assurance given 
to the timid operator that disaster would be less fre- 
quent as self-confidence grew. 

Lower classes under the instruction of the teachers 


—_— 


1 Dr. Mahlon S. Kirk, now of ‘* Rockland,’’ near Sandy Spring, 
Md., was an assistant teacher in Benjamin Hallowell s Alexandria 
School, going there in the autumn of 1849. The Autobiography (p. 
159). speaks very highly of him. ‘‘I think it but just tosay,’ is the 
testimony, ‘‘ that Mahlon Kirk was the most reliable and efficient aid, 
at every point where I needed assistance, that I ever had.”’ 
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were taken to the class-room, and the same methods 
were followed. Having attained a certain proficiency, 
and Benjamin’s classes being out of the way, they 
would in time recite to him, and thus gradually 
through the term the entire school would pass under 
the guiding influence of his master-hand. The re- 
maining hours of the morning were given to the var- 
ious branches of mathematics. Each class had a 
definite hour assigned to it, generally on the alternate 
days of the week. These classes were numerous and 
covered every branch of mathematics. Thorough- 
ness was expected in recitation, and to meet the high 
standard set, every assistance, at all times, was ren- 
dered the student by Benjamin Hallowell. By day 
or by night, in season or out of season, he was ever 
ready, ever willing to sacrifice his own convenience 
for the advantage of his student. Little wonder is it 
his students loved him, less wonder that their ad- 
vancement was phenomenal. He seemed to possess 
the gift of imparting the love he had for mathematics 
to those who sought his instruction, and instead of 
the bug-bear the subject is to thousands under him 
it became an intellectual pleasure. 

A considerable portion of the afternoon sessions 
was devoted to literary work. Benjamin was a fine 
reader, and under his instructions he carried his 
reading classes with pleasing results through the best 


System and order prevailed everywhere. “ Order 
is Heaven’s first law,’”’ was a quotation often made 
before the students, and he insisted its ‘practical ob- 
servance should be maintained. He was a close 
observer ; in a quiet way the characteristics of each 
student were studied ; he knew, therefore, when and 
how to act that the rough elements should be softened 
and the finer points of disposition and character de- 
veloped. It must not be inferred that everyone who 
entered the Alexandria boarding school was made 
perfect by the admission. Occasionally a character 
was encountered incapable of being brought into har- 
mony with the order of the establishment, and whose 
presence was a menace to the best interests of his 


| associates. Such a boy or young man, as the case 
Breakfast followed at seven o’clock, and an hour | 


might be, would be called to his home, would disap- 
pear from among his fellows ; his effects would follow 
him in due season, and a wave of oblivion would 
cover the recollection of his existence in the School. 
The disgrace of public expulsion was of the rarest 
infliction, independent of the feelings of the parents 
and the self-respect, if, perchance, there be any left in 
the offender. The quiet suppression of an unworthy 
character, had a most salutary influence on the disci- 
pline maintained in the institution. Order, study, 
progress was the rule; boisterous conduct, unruly 
deportment, and indolence, it was well understood, 
would not be tolerated. The unflagging interest and 
unwearied energy, coupled with a certain charm of 
manner and courtesy of bearing, of the Principal ex- 
cited a corresponding zeal in the scholar, and thus 
love, reverence, and a desire for improvement in mind 
and morals was a sentiment that pervaded the school. 

The labors of the week closed on Seventh-day 
morning at 10.30 o’clock. Oftentimes when ques- 
tions of public interest were agitating the community 
































or the country at large, he would take that occasion 
to draw the attention of his students tothem. He 
would state clearly the points at issue, review the dis- 
cussion taking place, and ask of his students a careful, 
dispassionate, and therefore an intelligent coi sidera- 
tion of the points involved. He contended that every 
good citizen should interest himself in the welfare of 
his country. Indifference was not the part of a free- 
man. ‘ Many of you, my young friends,” he would 
say, ‘will be called upon to take your part in the 
mental and moral development of the age in which 
you live. I ask your attention to these subjects, that 
an interest early in life may possess you, that the re- 
sponsibility devolving upon you in after years may be 
worthily borne and honorably discharged by the 
students of this school. He was always listened to 
with profound respect and interest, and the closing 
hours of Seventh-day morning were looked forward 
to with pleasure. 

It was not an unusual occurrence when debates 
of interest were taking place among the great lights 
of Congress, after the recitations of the first morning 
hours were completed, to touch his bell that stood 
beside him on his desk. That sound always com- 
manded instant attention. He would then state that 
an interesting debate was expected that day in Con- 
gress between some distinguished men in the Senate 
or House of Representatives, as the case happened to 
be. If. the students approved, he would adjourn 
school, that an opportunity might be afforded them 
of listening to the debate. Of course an uanimous 
affirmative decided the question in favor of adjourn- 
ment. With his own peculiar winning smile, the en- 
tire body of students was turned loose, with the ad- 
monition to make the day profitable. If, as was 
sometimes the case, he found some wistfully longing 
for the trip, but for financial reasons unable to join 
their comrades, after waiting until the large body had 
gone, he would call these, one by one, to his “‘ study,” 
and supply in the most delicate manner, from his own 
pocket, the necessary funds for the outing. Acts like 
these, the courteous salutation when we met, and the 
unflagging interest in the welfare of his students, 
bound them to him with cords of affection and rever- 
ence that lasted through life. The opportunity of 
seeing and hearing such public men as Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, King, Marshall, and numerous others, more 
or less distinguished, was an object lesson never for- 
gotten, and in after life his students would recall with 
gratitude the thoughtfulness of the man who placed 
within their reach a pleasure vouchsafed to few. 

On resuming control of the school after his 
nephews had given it up, he announced thereafter the 
school term would be for nine months—opening Oc- 
tober 1, and closing on the last day of June. Hewas 
the first person to lengthen the vacation to three 
months. Now the custom is universal ; then the in- 
novation called forth much criticism. He contended 
that nine months of hard study and close application 
was long enough for the majority of students, but 
they must make a business of their work—and work 
like a man of business. This was done. There was 
no let-up through the term except at Christmas, and 
then four days was the utmost limit. No Thanks- 
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giving—no ‘ Easter holiday.” In this respect the 
custom of to-day differs widely from that followed by 
Benjamin Hallowell fifty years ago. Whether the 
student of to-day advances as rapidly in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, or his parents’ money is as well 
used, is a debatable question with thoughtful minds. 

At the close of the school term just referred to, 
he made another announcement that caused conster- 
nation to some of his students, and raised a storm of 
wide extent, both North and South. He said it was 
his firm beiief that the use of tobacco by students 
who necessarily led a sedentary life, while their 
mental powers were, or ought to be, in a high state of 
tension, was injurious to health, and in a greater or 
less degree antagonistic to a condition of mental ac- 
tivity. Thereafter no student would be admitted to 
his school who would not promise to abstain from its 
use while in the institution. To some it might be a 
privation, greater perhaps than to a little six-year old 
boy whom he saw only a few days before smoking the 
stump of a cigar, picked from the gutter. He 
stopped, put his hand on the little fellow’s head, and 
told him so young a child ought not to be smoking. 
‘* May-be-not, Mr. Hallowell, but I’ve been at it so 
long, I can’t stop it now.’’ The reply upset his 
gravity, and he left him to his fancied pleasure. 

It was predicted by many of his friends that the 
tobacco edict was too radical, and that his school 
would be ruined if it were enforced. To such his 
reply was, *‘ My observation and experience teach me 
the use of tobacco is harmful to the young. There 
are, no doubt, exceptions to the rule, but I cannot 
make distinctions. My duty as it appears to me is 
plain. I have taken my stand and will abide the re- 
sult.””. The forecast of ruin which some anxious 
friends made for him was unfulfilled. The next term 
opened with every seat full, and every student had 
signed a paper pledging himself to abstain from the 
use of tobacco while an inmate of the institution. 
Two only of over sixty applicants objected to signing 
the paper, and they did so at the instance of their 
father, who had brought his sons from Alabama to 
take a course in mathematics to prepare them for en- 
gineers. He denounced the restriction as “‘ arbitrary 
and useless,’ and expressed surprise that a man so 
learned and distinguished would hamper his scholars 
by so tyrannical a rule. ‘‘My sons have been 
smoking since they were twelve years of age,” he 
said, ‘‘ they are now over twenty, and I cannot permit 
such a restriction on their pleasures.”’ Benjamin 
simply remarked, “ If I felt as thou do’st I would not 
ask such fine specimens of manhood (and truly they 
were) to do this thing. However, my rule is inflex- 
ible. They cannot be received unless they sign the 
paper.” 

The father left in disgust, and entered his sons in 
another institution of learning in a neighboring town, 
where no smoking or other prohibitions of any kind 
were laid on its patrons. Six weeks’ experience at 
that place was quite enough for these two really fine 
young men. They appeared with their father on 
Seventh-day and asked admission. The father apolo- 
gized for his rudeness, the sons gladly “ signed away 
their pleasure,’ and for two years applied themselves 
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with such success that in after years they became 
noted men in the profession they had chosen. 


MaAuton S. Kirk. 
( To be Continued) 


No. 21.—FiFtTH MONTH 27, 1900. 
POLITICAL CORRUPTION. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Sow to yourself in righteousness, reap ac- 
cording to mercy ; break up your fallow ground : for 
it is time to seek the Lord.—Hosea x., 12. 


Scripture Reading.—Selections from Hosea vii.—x. (As. Hosea 
vii., 8-16, viii., 1-4, ix., 4-8, x., 7-15, or 
selections made by the teacher.) 

In these chapters the prophet shows how moral cor- 
ruption of individuals leads to political decay. Al- 
ready he has pointed out that impurity and drunken- 
ness are destroying the intellectual power of his people 
(iv., 11), and that purity among women cannot co- 
exist with immorality in men (iv., 13,14). He now 
goes further and shows that the national life is also 
tainted. Israel has opened up avenues of trade, her 
peop'e have gone abroad among the nations, her 
government has entered into relations with Assyria 
and Egypt. But what of that?—is not commerce 
and travel good for the development of both individ- 
ual and national life? Certainly these things are good 
if once individual and national life are so established 
in self-control that they shall not be tempted to add 
the special vices of others to those of their own 

household. 

But so was not Israel. It was abundantly evi- 
dent that the temptations of the licentious nations 
with which the new relations had been formed were 
just those which were fata] to the sons of Ephraim. 
Temptations do not strengthen men if they are too 
strong to be resisted. The temptations of gaudy and 
sensual worship had already, in large measure, undone 
the work of the prophets of earlier days, when in 
the rugged surroundings of the desert they had pro- 
clained that the world is based on a moral order, 
that God's demand for righetousness was funda- 
mental. Cheap and fancy religion had won the day. 
Ephraim is mixed with the peoples. ‘ Ephraim is a 
cake not turned.”” He undertakes great things, but 
cannot finish them. His church, his state, his 
civilization, are founded on a scale of great pretension, 
but there is nothoroughness. He builds many altars 
to Jehovah—and he makes the altars centers of evil 
(viii., 11). He builds up a great kingdom, but it has 
no real strength (viii., 4). The people have accumu- 
lated great wealth, they have builded palaces, they 
have multiplied fenced cities, but they have for- 
gotten God; they accept luxury without responsi- 
bility, and destruction shall come upon them (viii., 14). 

Their religion, their patriotism, their culture are 
alike a show. The first is an attempt to compound 
their iniquity with God, the second is based wholly on 
what they can get out of their government, the third 
is a mere minister to vanity. Wherefore it is easy to 
read their future. Intrigue with Egypt on the one 
hand and with Assyria on the other, on the part of 
traitorous aspirants to the throne, had rendered in- 





vasion by one or other of these powers certain. 
There was no cohesion among the leading classes to 
withstand the shock of war. It needed only a clear 
eye to see that the nation was destined to slavery. 
‘‘Their heart is divided: now shall they be found 
guilty.” ‘Judgment springeth up as hemlock” 
, justice itself shall be as poison to those 
steeped inevil. ‘As for Samaria, her king is 
as a twig upon waters” (x.,7). This speaks of the 
time when one ruler after another won the throne by 
murder only to lose it «n like manner. Thus, in 
vivid, disconnected sentences and exclamations does 
the prophet bring before us the condition of his dis- 
tracted country. A nation has come to decay by the 
immorality, the carelessness, the selfishness of its 
people. 

How shall we apply this lesson to our own 
national life? It was the fate of Hosea to see clearly 
these corrupting influences wher. it was too late to 
arrest them—a kind of Hebrew Cassandra, who 
could look into the future and see the doom of his 
people approaching, having no power to command 
the faith and energy of the victims to avert that doom. 
But our nation, though it shows already the presence 
of these evils in its midst, is still young and vigorous. 

It is, indeed, betrayed into the sins which have 
wrecked the nations of old, but it has not accepted 
them, it is notpermeated by them. Yet, on the other 
hand, we have not spoken out strongly and bravely 
against them as a nation. We, too, are “like a cake 
baked on one side.’”’ We undertake with great 
flourish of trumpets, and then we halt and falter over 
our labor, bringing it to lame and impotent conclu- 
sions. We found great cities, and by mere inerita we 
allow them to become the happy hunting ground of 
the spoilsman. We squander millions on great public 
buildings, but our civic righteousness is not sufficient 
to demand a wholesome supply of water, even though 
the scourge of filth-diseases is laid upon us in warn- 
ing, and hundreds perish. Our greatest city, after a 
spasmodic reform which, at the same time, was enough 
to show what great things may be, allows a shallow 
partisan trick to throw the machinery of the city 
government into the hands of a gang of vulgar thieves. 

Our city government in America is a blot upon 
our civilization. Can we say much better things of 
our state government? Our greatest states are prac- 
tically governed by irresponsible men for their own 
private ends. In some cases they are men of such 
private character that we would feel ourselves de- 
graded by any personal relations with them. Yet we 
submit to their management, allowing partisanship to 
override patriotism. We spent millions of money 
and thousands of lives to rid ourselves of slavery, 
electing the simple and brutal method of war in deal- 
ing with the question—a war which it is easy to call 
inevitable, but which was only inevitable because of 
just such impatience and selfishness as is fundamental 
in the destruction of nations. But we have not 
enough interest in those who were slaves to mete out 
to them a kindly and helpful justice in their feeble 

movings toward a higher freedom. Without the 
power honestly to administer our own cities or to 
guarantee justice to our own people, we plunge into 
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war in distant lands to force our civilization upon un- 
willing people; once more seizing upon the showy 
task, the gaudy performance, by which we may pose 
and command applause, and neglecting those common- 
place labors, those drudgeries which, if faithfully 
accomplished, would serve as a light to the future of 
all nations. 

It is not implied that the motives of the American 
people are not in this matter, vaguely virtuous ; but 
they are “(a cake not turmed.”’ It is so much easier 
to fly the eagle, to hurrah for the flag, to make 
stirring orations, than to undertake the slow, patient, 
and inconspicuous labors of the mere good citizen. 
Corruption in government, carelessness as to justice, 
a light view of immorality, and an easy-going readi- 
ness to allow strangers to devour our strength when 
we know it not (vii., 9), are a sufficient warning that 
even our young, strong nation makes some calls on 
its citizens for a ‘‘ strenuous life”’ in its salvation. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SILVA OF HIGHER ALTITUDES. 


One who has just gained a mountain summit by a 
morning’s climb must realize the force an unob- 
structed flood would attain in tumbling down the 
same steep slopes he has ascended. The deep scars 
and ravines on the sides of the ridges ought to be 
lesson enough. The ravine began as a rivulet. 

Mount Lafayette, altitude 5,169 feet, is one of the 
highest peaks in northern New Hampshire. It is 
ascended by many tourists annually, and affords some 
attractive studies for the forester and the botanist. 

In company with a friend from Providence, I made 
the ascent of this peak on September 2, 1896, taking 
the path which leads from the Profile House up the 
cliffs and along the sides of the ravines to the sum- 
mit. During the first stage of our upward journey 


the forest growth was of immense, unspoiled, prim- | 


eval red spruce, poplar, shaggy yellow birch, and 
sugar maple. The forest floor was a mass of humus, 
covered with the latest shed leaves and needles. 

As we ascended, we entered, at about a thousand 
feet above our starting point (three thousand feet 
above sea level), an area known as the “black 
growth,” that is, the trees being almost exclusively 
balsam, fir,and red spruce. Under the black growth 
lay a carpet of splendid wet loose moss, inches thick, 
extending protectingly, like a wonderful dark green 
girdle, nearly one thousand feet broad, all around 
the mountain and its fellow peaks. This moss belt 


extended above timber line and as far into the scrub | 


as sufficient shade was offered for its protection, act- 
ing as a foot-hold for wood-sorrel, bunch-berry, and 
mountain golden rod, (Solidago macrophylla, Pursh) ; 
the Antwerp-blue berries of bear-corn (Clintonia) 


twin-flower, snow-berry (Chiogenes) and the various | 


club-mosses (Lycopodium), all these seeming to 
flourish mightily in the deep damp shade. 

This belt of moss, loving the cool shadow, and 
growing under the fostering trees, is a sort of green 
life-preserver,—not so much for the mountain, who 





valleys and slopes below. The moss belt is like a 
great sponge, holding such rain as falls upon it, and 
arresting the streams, which flow from the melting 
snows, on their downward course from the barren 
peaks. This great bulk of water, caught at critical 
seasons of storm and thaw, is dealt out gradually 
through the medium of generously flowing springs, 
which feed the little rills in each ravine,—and is dealt 
out in another way, to the atmosphere, to feed the 
clouds. On our way we did not meet a cloud, but 
we met many springs and rills of delicious cold water, 


| a little bitter perhaps, by reason of leachings from 








does not in the least need to be held up, but for the | 


| from some chilling beings not of earth. 


lichens or humus. 

Large wild red raspberries, snow-berries, and 
dwarf cornel, grew by the path, and we stopped now 
and again to feast on these, at one time joining the 
tropic and the subarctic at our novel board, by sup- 
plying some bananas which we had brought along. 

As we were making our way upward among low 
firs, we came, ata high point, abuptly out upon a 
small plateau, or ledge of the mountain, holding in 
its depression a black tarn edged with low scrub, and 
nearer, bordered bya treacherous margin of half dead 
sphagnum, among which grew an abundant crop of 
mountain crow-berries and Labrador tea, the first 
bearing handsome red berries pale on the unexposed 
side; and the latter with aromatic leaves as wooly asa 
sheep beneath, presumably to protect the respiratory 
surface of the leaf from the cold. We stood where 
the northwest winds swept by over the tarn, keeping 
the firs in check,—all dwarfed and gnarled, and those 
nearest the water long since dead from the fatal com- 
bination of frost and damp. 

The little dead trees, nearly covered with gray 
moss and lichens, and stunted and distorted, had a 
weird, dwarfish look, like trees or old men out of a 
fairy tale, “ like druids of eld like harpers 
hoar,” perhaps; their figures had become in some 
sort humanized, and had assumed strange postures by 
reason of their bitter struggle for life here in this 
isolated spot. We left them as though turning 
On this 
bleak ledge were heard no bird or insect sounds. No 
heron flew from the water’s edge, no animal came 
thither to drink. There was not even the hum of 
gnats in the air,—nothing but the rise and fall of the 
ceaseless breeze among the stark branches of the 
little ghost-firs which seemed to enhance rather than 
lessen the loneliness of this cloud-bounded mid- 
mountain region. 

When we next took up the trail beyond the ledge 
we ascended a slope, where the trees enjoyed greater 
protection,—where the firs reached a height of fifteen 
feet or so, but soon we had climbed into a zone 
where we found the firs successively lower and lower 
as we advanced, untill we came on an ascent steeper 
than any we had yet met, where the -trees were 
dwarfed to shoulder height, and we were able to look 
quite over their tops and out upon the broad map of 
the country west and south, and a sea of peaks in the 
east. Above this point no trees appeared but only 
the stunted scrags of paper birch, and round-leaved 
birch, fir, red spruce, and creeping willow to repre- 
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sent the forest, growing as best they could among the 
red-brown granite rocks of the steep slope. Some 
of this sturdy growth was quite prostrate by reason 
of the combination of constant wind, hard soil, and 
the heavy pressure of the deep, long-lasting snows 
of winter. One of the noblest fir-scrubs was but a 
foot high, and had spread into a flat topped bush three 
feet across. A Tuckermann’s birch was three feet 
high, with a trunk about three inches in diameter. It 
had spread bushily to twice its height, and here in 
the face of all its disadvantages was ripening solid 
cones of seed! 

Near the top rock of the mountain, in sight of 
Washington, Chocorua, Carrigain, the Twins, and a 
host of other peaks, we found a sphagnum bag in which 
grew gold-thread, bear-corn, mountain crow-berry, 
snow-berry and the yellow avens (Geum radiatum). 
Here too at this desolate point we found three plants 
which grew at sea level, the Indian poke, the meadow 
sweet, and the trident cinquefoil. 

The bear-berry willow was the most striking 
feature of alpinization. The plant spread barky 
rooting branches as large as one’s little finger over a 
space a yard or more in diameter. From these pros- 
trate branches grew a mat of interlacing twigs bear- 
ing seed and lifting their tips an inch or so above the 
general surface of the rocky soil. Later, on Mount 
Washington, I saw one of these willows clinging so 
closely to a rock that I could not detach it. It 
seemed petrified, or an integral part of the rock itself, 
yet it still asserted its vegetative abilities by shooting 
out a few small green leaves at intervals. 

The Greenland sandwort, locally known as the 
“mountain daisy,” grew plentifully all over the rocky 
summit, sending down one slender, thread-like root 
into the crumbling granite, growing a tuft of short 
needle-like leaves at the surface, and sending up 
many stems tipped by small, delicate white blossoms. 

The trident cinquefoil, with glossy leaves and 
handsome small white flowerss was confined to the 
rocky summit. Bushes a few inches high bearing 
various sorts of blue-berries grew here and there, 
“‘bead-ruby,” (Smilacina) and a few low heather-like 
plants grew in the damper places, and delicate alpine 
grasses on the drier, higher rocks. 

While we were making explorations on the east 
slope of the curious, wonderful summit the sun shone 
out bright from the mist, and threw magnificent cloud 
shadows down upon the forested valleys far below us, 
and over the opposite slopes of Haystack. We 


remarked on the clarity and tonic of the air; the | 


scrubs and rocks seemed to stand out with such dis- 
tinctness in contrast with the misty blue of the hills 
beyond ; and down the slopes the wintry green of the 
conifers blended with the brighter green of the decid- 
uous trees in a rare delicacy of shading. 

We tarried on the summit until we feared that the 
shadows would overtake us on the descent. My 


companion had filled the leather case of his drinking | 


cup with a variety of rare berries that grew about, 
and I had filled the lunch-box with the plant speci- 
mens. We took a final look around us, a final 
draught at the small icy spring that trickled from 





under a high rock, bade farewell to a small rabbit 
that finds it profitable to be an alpestrian during the 
summer, on account of the plentiful remains of 
visitors’ lunches for his provender,—then we started 
down break-neck only resting twice by the way, end- 
ing up breathless and with bruised shins at the bottom 
of the stony path. 

In an hour and a half from the summit we had our 
buggy “ hooked to”’ at the Profile House stables, and 
were on our way toward Echo Hill and Bethlehem. 
Our road (the only road) lay through the famous 
Franconia valley. We drove up hill and down, 
drinking in the subtle draught of the dry, keen air, 
the purple light on the peaks, the old gold of the 
uplands, the green of the intervalss, and the flame of 
early changing maples on the lower hills, until we 
had passed the village and the little brown river, and 
plunged into the twilight of the forest road up Break- 
neck Hill, from which we did not emerge upon Echo 
Farm and supper until nearly dark. 

Those who love the unspoiled mountain country, 
who mourn at each great tree that falls, may well feel 
a certain satisfaction that a class of characteristic 
growths high on the mountain peaks have no com- 
mercial value, and will never be eradicated by man, 
but will remain as a perpetual heritage to those who 
are willing to put forth the personal effort to reach 
and study and enjoy them. E. N. WILLIAMS. 

Philadelphia Hospital, 1goo. 


METHODIST BISHOPS’ ADDRESS. 
In the address of the bishops of the Methodist Epis- 


| copal church, presented to their General Conference, 


now in session at Chicago, the following passages 
occur : 

‘Will it [the ministry] be content to live plainly, 
that it may reach plain people and be supported by 
them? Will our rich men forbear social extrava- 
gance and social distinctions in the church, that the 
gospel may better do its office for all men? How 
may our churches be builded and managed, that in 
them, at the same time, the brother of low degree 
may rejoice that he is exalted, and the rich that he is 
made low?” 

‘Closely associated with these evils [divorce, 
etc.] is the popular passion for unwholesome, coarse, 
and debauching amusements. Whoever watches the 
daily press cannot miss the evidence of shameful 
degradation in the theatre, concert, and dance hall, 
and on the race-course. And the tendency to great 
excess also in other comparatively innocent forms of 
amusement cannot escape attention.” 

“We believe that in the clearer acceptance of 
Christianity as spirit and not letter, in the growing 
sense of individual right and responsibility, in the in- 
crease of altruistic feeling and the multitude of sincere 
and earnest souls found in our ministry and in our 
laity, there is evidence that the church is advancing 
toward the end of its high calling.” 


Have thy tools ready, God will find thee work.— 
C. Kingsley. 
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COWPER. 

SoME attention was paid in England, last month, to 
the centennial anniversary of the death of William 
Cowper, the poet. He died at East Dereham, in 
Norfolk, on the 25th of the Fourth. month, 1800. 
He was most identified, however, with the village of 
Olney, in Bucks, where he lived for many years and 
wrote most of his poems, and it was there that the 
principal commemorative meeting was held. 

In the century that has passed since Cowper died 
there have been changes of taste in regard to litera- 
ture, and especially in regard to poetry. Hardly any 
one, now, would hope to get the public ear for work 
written in the style of the recluse of Olney. But it 
is true that, however taste may be changed, there are 
many lines of Cowper which survive in acceptance 
and use, and many more which deserve cordial and 
loving appreciation. Some of his hymns are sung in 
the churches, and the two pieces, ‘‘ John Gilpin,” and 
the ‘“‘ Ode to Alexander Selkirk”’ retain a measure of 
popularity. But it is his long poem, in blank verse, 
‘“The Task,”’ which is his chief work, and to which 
attention ought to be directed. In our studies of 
English literature few poems of its class,—descriptive, 
didactic,—more deserve study. It has many pictures 
of rural life, and rural scenery, which are as pleasing 
and as faithful as when they were written toward the 
Though he lived 
so retired a life, and looked out upon the great world 
through narrow windows, still his philosophy in the 
main is broad, and his attitude generous and kindly. 
He was especially a lover of his race, and he had a 
tender heart for the lower animals. 


close of the eighteenth century. 


His account 
‘“ Tiney,”’ and “ Bess,” 
made for many years a charming chapter in some of 
the school-books for children, and well deserves to 
be kept in print now. 


of his three pet hares, “‘ Puss,”’ 


It was Cowper who wrote, what no doubt many 
have in their hearts to write now : 


‘*O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war 
Might never reach me more! My ear is pain'd, 

My soul is sick with every day's report 

Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill'd.”’ 





This is the opening of the second book, “ The 
Timepiece,” in “ The Task.” And a little farther on 
occur the lines: 





‘* Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into cne.’’ 


And a little farther still are these—written, let us 
remember, long before the abolition of the slave trade, 
long before emancipation in the West Indies, and yet 
farther in advance of the day when the slaves of the 
United States obtained their freedom : 
‘IT would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan while I sleep 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earn’d.”’ 
It was Cowper, too, who declared : 
‘« But war's a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.’’ 
And how true that is, to-day, as it was in Cowper's 
time! Our kings who play the game of war and drag 
into it the peaceable and the fair-minded, are not all 
crowned, but all sway a sceptre of open or hidden 
power. If their subjects—for, alas, we are much in 
subjection to those potentates of evil,— were wise, 
their games, which involve oppression of the basest 
and most cruel sort, would not be played. 
Cowper’s philosophy, as we have said, was broad. 
It was his theology which distressed him in the sad 
periods of his mental darkness, but yet it was he 
who wrote: 
‘* He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides.’ 


And what could be more catholic, or more true, 


| than that? 





THE request made elsewhere by Prof. Charles S. Thomas, 
superintendent of the department on demoralizing publications 
in Friends’ Philanthropic work, will we hope be promptly re- 
sponded to by those who have acquaintance with books. 
He desires the titles of five books, arranged in the order of 
their excellence, which are judged desirable for children of 
both sexes between the ages of nine andeighteen. Read his 
letter, and think over the subject. It is not one to be so 
readily disposed of. 


MisTaAKE OF MAKING NO Mistakes.—His own 
timidity is the last thing atimid man ever fears. And 
yet timidity has lost many a cause which could have 
been won without rashness or even boldness. The 
man who is afraid to invest his money loses an in- 
come just as truly as the man who has no money to 
invest. A policy that continually straddles and 
hedges in order to avoid the possibility of error is it- 
self an error. No great scholar, statesman, or re- 
former is non-commital. It has been well said that 


he who never makes a mistake never makes any- 
thing.— [Sunday School Times. ] 
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MARRIAGES. 


DERRICK—DARLINGTON. —In Philadelphia, Fifth 
month g, 1900, by Friends’ ceremony, Clarence Derrick, of 
Alabama, and Alice P. Darlington, of West Chester; Pa. 


DEATHS. 


GATCHELL.—At his home near Prospect, Harford 
county, Md., Third month 23, 1900, William Gatchell, in his 
83d year, formerly of Marlboroughville, Chester county, Pa. 


GRAHAM.—At her home, 172 Cleveland street, Orange, 
N. J., Fifth month 1, 1900, Caroline Ross, widow of Andrew 
J. Graham, and daughter of the late Dr. Samuel Ross, in her 
75th year. 

[She was born in Philadelphia, Seventh month 27, 1825. 
Her husband, in his life-time, was well known as the author 
of the system of Phonography identified with his name. 
From a notice in the Orange Chronicle we take these data : 
She had been in rather feeble health for many years, but in 
her mental faculties she was vigorous and her spirit unbroken. 
She was deeply interested in philanthropic and reform work, 
especially along the lines of the political enfranchisement of 
women, temperance, and social purity. As a member of the 
Religious Society of Friends, of which sect her paternal and 
maternal ancestors had also been members for many genera- 
tions, she was interested in their work for improving the con- 
dition of the Indians. She was an earnest worker for the 
abolition of slavery, and was associated with many of the 
prominent Abolitionists. Her father’s home was a center for | 
their meetings and a station in the ‘‘ underground railroad *’ 
for escaping slaves. It was also the meeting place of men of 
letters and of science of that day. 

At the funeral, Joseph T. McDowell, of New York, with 
others, spoke. The remains were interred in Rosedale 
Cemetery. Herdaughter, Mrs. Chandler Sexton, of Orange, 
and her brother, Henry W. Ross, of Philadelphia, survive 
her. | 

JARRETT.—At his residence in Horsham, Montgomery 
county, Pa., on First-day morning, Fourth month 29, 1900, 
George Jarrett, aged 78 years. 

The deceased was known for his honesty and just deal- 
ings, and was a life-long member of Horsham Monthly 
Meeting. * 

McCORMICK.—In Philadelphia, Fifth month 11, 1900, 
Samuel E. McCormick, in his 73d year ; a frequent attender 
of Friends’ meetings, and for a number of years an active 





worker in the Temperance Department of Friends’ Beach 
Street Mission. 

He wasan excellent man, thoroughly imbued with Friends’ | 
principles, and endeavoring to do the good his hands found 
to do. Ee 

SHARPLESS.—In West Chester, Pa., Fifth month 13, 
1900, Mary R. Sharpless, in the 82d year of her age; a 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She was the daughter of Isaac and Cidney Sharpless, late 
of Willistown, Pa., and her long life was one of gentle minis- 
tration in the line of home duty which brought its own well 
merited reward. * 

SHAW.—Near Quakertown, Pa., Fifth month 14, 1900, 
William Shaw, aged 70 years; a member of Richland 
Monthly Meeting. 

TILTON.—On Second-day, Fifth month 7, 1900, Benja- 
min W. Tilton, in the 83d year of his age. Funeral services 
were held at his home, Mount Vernon, New York, on Fifth- 
day, Fifth month to. 

TYSON.—Fifth month 8, 1900, Frances B., wife of Dr. 
James Tyson, of Philadelphia. 


JESSE GRAY. 

This estimable man departed this life, Fourth month 15, 
1900, aged 68 years. He leaves a wife, who is a member of 
our meeting. 

Although the deceased was not in membership with us, his 
belief (not being a member of any church), was in accordance 








with the doctrines and teachings of Friends. Since his death, 
testimonies have been borne by both high and low among 
those who knew him best as to his uprightness, honesty, and 
kindness of heart. Before his last illness he told his wife he 
felt an assurance that there was a place prepared for him in 
Heaven. Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., spoke at his 
funeral, which was held in the Friends’ meeting-house, 
Fourth month 18, in a most acceptable manner, and in words 
peculiarly appropriate to the occasion. At the close of his 
communication, he exhorted his hearers to perform the good 
works which are the practical fruit of the Christian religion; 
and not to put off until late in life the acceptance of the divine 
truth and the willingness to obey God's will. He called on 
the young to obey the command, ‘‘ My son, give me thy 
heart,’’ that through all life’s journey they might have the 
blessed realization of His presence withthem. He beautifully 
portrayed the love of God to all his children, even those 
who wandered far from him, if they would but accept that 
love, repent, and return to Him. 
The meeting closed with prayer. L. J. M. 





HANNAH P. AND LYDIA P. PENROSE. 


In the deaths of Hannah P. and Lydia H. Penrose 
Horsham Meeting has lost two valued members. The sym- 
pathies of their friends and neighbors have been deeply stirred 
by this double bereavement. The mother had been sick with 
typhoid fever for several weeks, and after having been at 
death’s door, was thought to be recovering, when the twenty- 
year old daughter was stricken with the same disease, and 
died after only ten days’ illness. Although the mother was 
not informed of her death, she lingered only three days 
longer, and now the once happy home is indeed stricken by 
the loss of a devoted wife and mother, and a loving daughter 
and sister, whose life was full of promise for future development 
into noble womanhood. As the bodies of the mother and 
daughter lay side by side, the faces of both looking so calm, 
peaceful, and happy, they seemed indeed, in the words of 
Joel Borton, ‘‘ united in life, united in death, and united in 
Heaven.’’ ‘They were buried side by side, in one grave, in 
Horsham Friends’ burying-ground. ee 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
CHAUTAUQUA SUMMER SCHOOL. 
WILL you please explain to me exactly what connection, if 
any, the Friends’ Conference has with the Summer School, or 


Assembly, at Chautauqua? Also, please give the dates when 
the Summer School opens. R. 
Answer. 

The Friends’ Conference has no connection at all with the 
Summer School. The ‘‘season ’ opens at Chautauqua on 
the 27th of Sixth month, and closes on the 23d of Eighth 
month. Asthe Friends’ Conference will begin on the 21st of 
the latter month, the former overlaps it three days. The 
Chautauqua schools of instruction close their work on the 17th. 


A REQUEST. 
I sHOULD like to secure from every reader of the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER a list of five books, arranged in order of their 
excellence, which the correspondent would strongly recom- 
mend as suitable material for the development of the mora! 
sense and the literary instinct of boys and girls from nine to 
eighteen years of age. 

It is strongly urged that each person interested in the 
cause of good literature will answer this notice immediately, 
so that the information sought may be embodied in a report 
to be submitted to the coming Chatuauqua Conference. 

CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS, 

Superintendent Department of Demoralizing Publications, 
Friends’ General Conference on Philanthropic Labor. 

Address: English Department, Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 


THE Women's Disarmament League, with headquarters 
at Paris, has changed its name to the Women’s Universal 
Peace Alliance. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FRIENDS at Newtown, Pa., are proposing to improve 
the interior of their meeting-house, particularly the 
ventilation. They estimate an expenditure of $500. 
The George School, whose students occupy a large 
part of the house during nine months of the year, 
will make a contribution to the cost. A system of 
ventilation known as the Wills system, which is said 
to have proved very satisfactory elsewhere, will be 
employed. 

The commissioners of Bucks county, after hearing 
argument on the question, have declined to exempt 
from taxation the Quarterly Meeting Friends’ Home 
at Newtown, but lave reduced the assessment from 
$15,000 to $10,000. 





The Peace Society, London, recently asked for 
contributions of Friends’ books, and other printed 
matter relating to Peace, to be placed in an exhibit 
at the Paris Exposition. A number of volumes suit- 
able for the purpose have been provided through the 
Representative Committee of the (Philadelphia) Yearly 
Meeting, to be sent forward at once. 





John J. Cornell and wife have obtained a minute 
from Baltimore Monthly Meeting to attend the ap- 
proaching Southern Quarterly Meeting (at Easton, 
Md., Fifth month 30), and Fishing Creek Half Yearly 
Meeting (at Millville, Pa., Sixth month 21), and to 
appoint meetings within these limits. A way may 
open also to attend and appoint some meetings within 
the limits of Genesee Yearly Meeting, during Seventh 
and Eighth months, and to attend Centre Quarterly 
Meeting, in Baltimore Yearly Meeting, about the 1st 


&? 


of Ninth month. 





Abington Quarterly Meeting, at Horsham, on the 
10th inst., was well attended. All the representa- 
tives, without exception, were present. There was 
ministry in the first meeting by David Newport, Wil- 
liam M. Way, and Charles Bond, and at the close of 
the business meeting Margaretta Walton spoke im- 
pressively and encouragingly. The Clerk and As- 
sistant Clerk, Elizabeth W. Ely and Walter H. 
Jenkins, were reappointed. The meeting concluded 
in good time. 





Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was held at 15th 
and Race streets, on the 8th instant. In the Meeting 
for Worship Isaac H. Hillborn, Margaretta Walton, 
Sarah T. Linvill, Matilda E. Janney, and Walter 
Laing, were exercised in the ministry. In the busi- 
ness meeting the proposal of the two monthly meet- 
ings, Race Street and Green Street, to hold in con- 
nection with Greenwich Monthly Meeting an indulged 
meeting at Ocean City, N. J., during the Seventh and 
Eighth months next, was united with. 





There was a good attendance at Chicago Central 
Meeting on the 13th inst. David Wilson, from Clear 
Creek, IIl., was present, and addressed us. He was fol- 
lowed by Thomas Poulson and Hannah A. Plummer. 
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Our regular Executive Meeting followed, and there 
was quite a little business to be considered. An ap- 
plication for membership was favorably reported upon, 
and besides our regular routine work, much interest 
was taken in the report of the Library Committee, who 
are binding up back numbers of the INTELLIGENCER, 
offered to them by our members, and who hope soon 
to have a complete file from 1865 down to the pres- 
ent time. Five volumes were turned over to the 
library, and the committee hope to follow this up by 
buying, from time to time, the more important 
Friendly books for the use of our members. 

C. J. E. 


NEW YORK FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I ENCLOSE herewith copies of documents that are 
being sent to all the First-day Schools in this Yearly 
Meeting. Aneffort is making to arouse a greater 
interest in the work and to devise some means of in- 
creasing the attendance at the smaller schools in the 
country districts. Some of our Friends have sug- 
gested the advisability of calling attention to them in 
the INTELLIGENCER and I send them to thee for use in 
any way that thee may see fit. 

CHARLES F, UNDERHILL, 

Clerk of the First-day School Association of 
New York Yearly Meeting. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Fifth Month ro. 


510 WILLOUGHBY AVE., BROOKLYN, N. WY. ) 

Fifth month 1, 1900. } 
DEAR FRIEND : On behalf of the First-day School Association 
of the New York Yearly Meeting I enclose herewith a copy 
of the Psalm and poem that will be used at Yearly Meeting 
time, on the afternoon of First-day, the 27th inst., and will be 
glad to send thee at once as many copies as can be used to 
advantage. James S. Haviland will act as Superintendent 

and it is hoped that all the schools will be well represented. 
The Executive Committee has formulated questions which 
are now sent to all our schools, for their consideration, the de- 
sire being to have answers given in person by the Representa- 
tives as the schools are called at the meeting on Seventh-day 
evening, the 26th inst. No school need feel obliged to come 
prepared to answer a// the questions, but it is hoped that 
enough answers will be given to insure a discussion on the 
needs and benefits of the First-day School movement that will 

be profitable to all in attendance. 


I. Do you see any special results in the community from 
your First-day School work, and what are they ? 


Il. What methods have been most successful in maintain- 
ing the interest in your adult class ? 

III. At what age do the children show most interest in 
the First-day School? At what age do they show 
least interest? Why? 

IV. In what manner shall the principles and testimonies 


of Friends be introduced in First-day School work ? 


V. Do you find that frequent social occasions strengthen 
the life of the First-day School ? 


I will be glad to hear from thee as soon as convenient as 
to the probability of answers being given by thy school, thy 
choice of questions, and the number of copies thee desires of 
the Psalm and poem. 


Sincerely thine, 
CHAS. F. UNDERHILL, Clerk. 
[The psalm and poem refered to in Charles F. Underhill’s 
letter are Psalm I, and four stanzes from Whittier’s Poem 
‘« The Quaker of the Olden Time.’"] 
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FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
XVIIL.—PROVIDENCE AND SWARTHMORE. 
CHESTER MonTHLY MEETING (Pa.) is composed of the 


Middletown. Providence meeting-house is an old 
stone building on the outskirts of Media, nearly a 
mile from the heart of the town. The trolley road 
from Chester to Media passes very close to it. 


inside are yellow and unattractive. 
peted and the seats are comfortable and neatly cush- 
ioned. Some Friends complain that there is water 
under the floor at times and that the house is often 
damp in consequence. 

At the monthly meeting held in the Fourth month 


there were twenty-five in attendance, the majority | 
Although smaller than usual, because | 


being women. 
of the busy sea8on, it was encouraging to note the 


presence of several of the younger members, and | 
| tention to the Bible, but it was felt that most of the 
queries much concern was manifested that the answers | 
should faithfully portray the condition of the meeting. | 


their interest in the business. In considering the 


Another interesting and encouraging item of busi- 


ness was the recommendation to the Quarterly Meeting | 
of Ministers and Elders that one of the members of ° 


this monthly meeting should be recorded as a minister. 

The First-day school held at this place is small, 
and composed mostly of adults, there being very few 
children belonging to the meeting. When I visited 
this school last fall I was impressed by the good work 
done in the Bible Class. They were using the Old 
Testament Lesson Leaves, and teacher and pupils were 


putting such careful study upon them that all were | 
interested and benefited. There is a good day-school | 
in Media under the care of this meeting, taught by | 
The school is so far from the | 


two regular teachers. 
meeting-house that the pupils do not attend meeting 
in the middle of the week. 

Swarthmore Monthly Meeting is the outgrowth 
of conditions that exist nowheré else in the Society. 


Shortly after the opening of the college a meeting- | 


house was built on the college grounds, and the meet- 
ing held therein was under the control of the college, 
no monthly meeting having the oversight of it. 
There was then no village of Swarthmore and very 
few attended the meeting, which was held only on 
First-day morning, except the members of the college. 

In the early days of the meeting it was the custom 
for all to sit in silence a few minutes, after which the 
president read a chapter in the Bible. 
pupils arose, a class at a time, beginning with the 
youngest, and gave texts or sentiments. This was a 
voluntary exercise, but every encouragement was 
given the pupils to participate, and it was noticeable 
that the longer a class had been in college the more 
general were the responses. 
President Magill gave a practical talk, sometimes 
there was a visiting minister who spoke. When there 
were none of these exercises the sentiments were fol- 
lowed by at least half an hour of silence. 

Soon a village grew up around the college and 
many of the newcomers were Friends. The number 
of outsiders increased until there were enough to 


The | 
house is in fairly good condition, except that the walls | 
The floor is car- | 


Then the | 


start a First-day school. As this was composed of 
live people it was full of interest from the first. In 


| the course of time the quarterly meeting was asked 
preparative meetings of Chester, Providence, and | 


to establish a monthly meeting here. Some Friends 


| objected because they thought the kind of meeting 


held at Swarthmore was not a true Friends’ meeting. 


| The more liberal element prevailed, however, and the 








After this sometimes | 


| 
| 
| 


meeting was established. 

The exercises from the college, which occasion- 
ally include a paper read by Dean Bond, are now 
looked upon as introductory to the meeting proper. 

The Swarthmore Monthly Meeting is held in the 
evening. At the meeting in the Fourth month thirty- 
five of its one hundred and seventeen members were 
in attendance. Nearly half of these were men and 
more than half of them were under fifty years of age. 
In connection with the answering of the queries, 
which were carefully considered, a concern was ex- 
pressed that Friends generally should give more at- 


members of this meeting are given to a reverent study 
of the Book of Books. 

It was particularly encouraging when the meetings 
in many places are growing smaller, to be present at 
a meeting where there were reports from three com- 
mittees concerning the admission of new members by 
certificate, and from three others concerning the ad- 
mission of members on convincement. 

The Swarthmore First-day school is held directly 
after the meeting in the morning, and is now quite 
large. A few of the college pupils attend this, but 
it is made up mainly of villagers. On the other side 
of the railroad from the college, where the larger 
part of the village is situated, is the Swarthmore Pre- 
paratory School, a private school under the care of 
Friends, whose pupils also attend meeting. The 
public school of the village has several teachers and 
is of high grade; two of the directors are women 
Friends. 

There are now four congregations in the village, in- 
cluding Friends. These seem to be working together 
harmoniously for the general good. While in many 
respects the doctrines and practices of Friends are dif- 
ferent from‘ those of the evangelical churches, it is 
good for all Christians to work together for the pro- 
motion of righteousness among men. E. 1. 


Ir is announced by the United States War Department 
that more men for Philippine service are needed. Adjutant- 
General Corbin will issue orders in a few days reopening a 
large number of recruiting stations. Itis found that nearly 
3,500 vacancies in the ranks will occur from ‘‘ ordinary 
causes’’ between now and the end of the year, and as there 
is no idea of reducing the force in the islands the vacancies 
must be filled. 


THE proprietors of a number of Canadian newspapers 
have waited on the Dominion Government to ask that the 
duty on newspaper print paper be removed, owing to the 
scarcity and increased cost of it in Canada, caused by the 
destruction of the Eddy Mills, Ottawa, and the Laurentide 
Mills, Quebec. 

Ir will require a subtle casuistry to make the wars in which 
Great Britain and the United States are now engaged appear 
to be in harmony with the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount 


or of any other teaching of the first exemplar of the Christian 
life.—[Boston Herald. ] 





Educational Bepartment. 


SWARTHMORE COLLGE NOTES. 
On the evening of the 8th inst., the last meeting of the Joseph 
Leidy Scientific Society was held in Science Hall. On be- 
half of the Biological Section, Dr. Trotter gave a talk on 
birds, illustrating his remarks with stuffed specimens of native 
birds. 

Professor Hoadley and Mr. Collins spoke interestingly of 
the approaching solar eclipse and certain problems in con- 
nection with it. 

Dr. Thomas then presented a paper on the manufacture 
of gas. He exhibited an exceedingly ingenious machine for 
the analysis of illuminating gas. Thisinvention has recently 
been put upon the market by Dr. Thomas. 

On the evening of the 11th inst., the President and Mrs. 
Birdsall gave a reception to the members of the Freshman 
class. This week is the last entire week of work for the 
Seniors, their examinations beginning shortly. 





FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, NEW YORK.—The last Fourth-day 
morning lecture of the school year was given on the 2d inst., 
by J. Russell Smith, on ‘‘ The American Isthmus and the 
Isthmian Canal.”’ 

The Closing Exhibition will be held at 3 o'clock on 
Fourth-day afternoon, Fifth month 23d, and the Graduation 
Exercises at 8 p. m., Fifth-day, the 24th. 

There will be no change in the teaching force for next 
year, except the substitution of Emily Hicks as Kindergart- 
ner, for Helen P. Lamb who has resigned. 

Arrangements have been made for carrying the instruction 
in sight-singing through all the grades. It has heretofore 
been given only to the primary classes. 


MOORESTOWN FRIENDS’ HIGH SCHOOL. — Charles S 
Moore, Principal of Friends’ High School at Moorestown, 
having resigned to take up the study of law, Bird T. Baldwin 
of Marshallton, Pa., has been appointed to that position. 
Although a graduate of this year’s class at Swarthmore, he 
has had four years’ experience as ateacher. Emily Atkinson, 


A. B., Swarthmore 'g1, has also been added to the teaching 
force. 


CLass ReuNton.—Eva E. Foster and Ely J. Smith, for 
the Class of 1898, Swarthmore College, announce that the 
Class will hold its first reunion at the College on the evening of 
Sixth month g. All members and ex-members are invited. 


APPOINTED TO TEACH.—Georgia Cook Myers, a member 
of this year’s graduating class at Swarthmore College, has been 
appointed teacher in Friends’ School at Langhorne, Pa. 

Eleanor Eves, who has had charge of Friends’ School at 
Gwynedd for three years, will continue there the coming year. 


Conferences, Assoctations, Ete. 





MICKLETON, N. J].—At a meeting of the Young Friends’ | 
Association, Fifth month 12, the President read the 35th 
chapter of Isaiah as opening exercise. Elizabeth L. Engle 


read an interesting paper she had prepared on the life of 
Sojourner Truth. 


) face a > J a ror ~ y y is ' . . . 7. 
Professor Geo. H. Nutt, of George School, then gave his | tion held its regular meeting Fifth month 5. 


paper, ‘‘How Friends Appear to Outsiders,’’ which was 
listened to throughout with interest. Not always having 
been a Friend himself, he is better enabled in some respects 
than birthright members ‘‘ to see ourselves as others see us,"’ 
and quoted many critical, though not unkindly, opinions to 
prove how Friends are variously regarded. As this is a time 
of religious unrest, and some of the larger bodies have even 
been falling off in membership, he urged that Friends be 
more ready to explain our fundamental principle. The Su- 
premacy of the Inner Light is new to many and would add to 
the happiness of mankind if understood. The beauty of the 
Quaker truth is its simplicity. 

It is not possible in this brief report to do justice to this 
able paper which we commend to other Friends’ Associations. 
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Appreciation of the paper was shown Professor Nutt by sev- 
eral of our members, and William Webster made a few re- 
marks on the same subject, and Grace L. Wright also said a 
few words. We were glad to welcome Friends from the 
Young Friends’ Association of Millville, Pa. 

Gideon Peaslee read the Current Topics he had collected, 
after which the questions were very satisfactorily answered. 
The announcements were read for the next meeting and roll 
called. Meeting then adjourned until Sixth month 9. 

B.-L. D., See. 


CuicaGo, ILL.—The Young Friends’ Association of Chi- 
cago met at the home of Anna Plummer Behrendt, on Sixth-day 
evening, Fourth month 27. The evening was devoted to 
social intercourse, and music by Neva and Ivan Miller. 
Charles H. Roberts gave a short talk on ‘‘ Birds,’’ speaking 
of their habits from observation, and all were made to under- 
stand better the companionship of these winged friends. 

Dr. Willard, who was formerly professor of history in the 
public schools of Chicago, gave a talk on the change that has 
taken place during his life-time, in many conveniences, such 
as the methods of travelling, the invention of matches, and 
many things that to-day are in every.day use and were then 
unheard of. The evening ended, after refreshments were 
served, by Mr. Behrendt taking a picture of all the guests. 

This meeting was not only the largest, but was the most 
enjoyable held siuce the formation of this Association in the 
Second month, and already its influence is being felt in 


. bringing the Friends together, and awakening their interest in 


one another. Etta M. GILBREATH, Sec. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The Cincinnati Friends’ Association 
met at the home of Mrs. Johnson, in Norwood, Fourth month 
29. After the usual opening silence Mary Johnson read an 
article by George Jordan, from the Saturday Evening Post, 
entitled ‘‘ Kingship of Self-control."’ A very excellent paper 
on ‘‘ The Life of Aaron M. Powell,’’ prepared by Nellie 
Spicer, was read by Edna Hopkins. Ruth Butterworth read 
an article from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, ‘‘ In Memory 
of Aaron M. Powell,’’ written by his sister, Elizabeth Powell 
Bond. Barclay Spicer, in a short talk, told many things 
about the life and work of Aaron Powell, which were doubly 
interesting from the fact of his personal acquaintance with 
him. 

Some matters of business followed the program, and the 
meeting closed after a few moments of silence. 


GRACE D. HALL, Sec. 


HorsHAM, Pa.—Theregular monthly meeting of Horsham 
Friends’ Association was held Fourth month 29. _ The Presi- 
dent opened the meeting with a Bible reading, which was 
followed with a reading from Discipline, a recitation, and a 
reading. 

A paper, ‘‘ What shall the Harvest be?’’ was read by 
Florence Conard Griscom, of Philadelphia,—an excellent 
paper, giving forth much good advice, and was much appre- 
ciated and enjoyed. 

After sentiments the meeting adjourned to meet Fifth 
month 27, at 3 o'clock. Professor Frederic F. Windle, of 
Abington, is expected to address this meeting. 

GERTRUDE K. CONARD, Sec. 


SoLEBURY, Pa.—The Solebury Young Friends’ Associa- 
The report on 
history was given by J. Howard Paxson, literature by Martha 
C. Ely, discipline by Richard K. Roberts, and current topics 
by Annie M. Smith. 

Martha Simpson read a selection entitled ‘‘St. Gregory's 
Guest.”’ 

Seth T. Walton gave a very interesting talk on ‘‘ Bayard 
Taylor asa Quaker Poet.’’ This called forth an animated 
discussion. After a short silence the Association adjourned 
till Ninth month. EDITH MICHENER. 


NATIons, like individuals, are powerful in the degree that 
they command the sympathy of their neighbors. —[Our Dumb 
Animals. ] 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


A very delightful book—for those who really care to read a 
good book—has been at last ‘‘ published.’’ It was originally 
intended only for family perusal, then a hundred copies were 
putin print, then Edward Everett Hale said to the author 
that it should be preserved for a larger number, and two 
editions were successively issued as ‘‘ printed not published,”’ 
but now it has been laid before the general circle of readers. 

This book is ‘‘ Recollections of My Mother,’’ by Susan I. 
Lesley. Mrs. Lesley was well known in Philadelphia for 
many years,—a strong, earnest, generous worker in behalf 
of many good things, especially the Society for Organizing 
Charity, and the Children’s Aid Society. She was of Massa- 
chusetts stock, the daughter of Anne Jean Lyman, of 
Northampton, on the Connecticut river, andit is Mrs. Lyman, 
who is the ‘‘ My Mother’’ of the book. The sub-title now 
given it is ‘‘A Picture of Domestic and Social Life in New 
England in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century,’’ and 
this is at once a very accurate and a fairly complete descrip- 
tion of the volume’s contents. 


Mrs. Lyman was a Robbins, born in Milton, Mass., in 
1789 ; at twenty-two, in 1811, she became the (second) wife 
of Judge Joseph Lyman, who was then forty-four, and went 
to preside over his large house and hospitable home at 
Northampton. He died in 1847, so that the period of 
her married life covered thirty-six years, and Mrs. Lesley's 
account of this time, made from her own recollections, and 
from family stories and letters, is a valuable and a delightful 
contribution to our stock of first-hand social studies. Her 
book really covers a full half century in its scope, and its 
refinement, insight, and vivacity, with its good sense besides, 
make a capital piece of work. There are indeed very few as 
good, and it will undoubtedly become a classic in its depart- 
ment. 

From a chapter near the close, in which she sketches the 
life in the Northampton home, about 1840, when she, a 
young girl of seventeen, had come home from school at 
Boston, we shall make an extended extract, which, because 
of its length, must be separately printed. 

(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


ANNUAL REPORT. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 
To the Stockholders : 


The Board of Directors report that the business of the 
Association has been satisfactorily conducted on the same 
lines as heretofore, and with but little difference in results. 
The Superintendent's report shows an increase of sales over 
those of the preceding year, and a nett profit of a few hun- 
dred dollars. The supplies for the store are purchased for 
cash, or on short time, and on settling the business of the 
year the Association is practically out of debt, yet the busi- 
ness is only about self-sustaining. 

This condition has been attentively considered by the 
Board, but the way has ngt yet opened for an attempt to 
improve it beyond calling the attention of Friends to the 
importance of maintaining the store, and keeping in view the 
fact that a field of usefulness is open before us when the 
means are at hand to carry on the work. 

An arrangement has been made with Headley Brothers, 
publishers of Friends’ books, London, England, by which 
they are sending to us copies of their publications as soon as 
issued. 

During the past year a purchase of Friends’ books to the 
amount of more than one hundred dollars was made by a 
committee of Miami Quarterly Meeting, Ohio, (a branch of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting) and presented to the Ohio State 
University Library, at Columbus, Ohio. This example is 
worthy of imitation by other meetings or individuals who 
may feel an interest in placing our literature and history 





where it would come under the eye of inquirers after Truth. 

At the last stated meeting of the Board, Elizabeth Y. Webb 
tendered her resignation as a Director, which was accepted 
with expressions of regret. 

The following named stockholders were elected to serve 
as Directors for the ensuing year. Robert M. Janney, 
William W. Birdsall, Isaac Roberts, Matilda S. Ellis, Hannah 
R. Grubb, Samuel B. Chapman, Edward C. Dixon, Charles F. 
Jenkins, Joseph S. Walton, Samuel C. Lambert. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


CHARLES H. ALLEN, the newly-appointed Civil Governor of 
Porto Rico, has appointed as his private secretary José R. F. 
Savage, recently of New York City. Readers of the INTEL- 
LIGENCER will have an interest in him as the son-in-law of 
our friend John Wm. Hutchinson, of New York. His mar- 
riage to Mary E. Hutchinson occurred in Tenth month last, 
and the young couple went directly to Porto Rico. 

Mary Underhill, a teacher at George School last year, has 
been spending this year at Radcliffe College, a branch of 
Harvard University, pursuing a higher course of study. She 
is a Swarthmore graduate, of the class of 1894, and took her 
M. S. degree in 1895. 


Reprinted from old issue of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LINES 

SUGGESTED BY A CHERRY TREE IN 

FAIR tree, that with thy beauty greets 

The loving Spring’s return once more, 

Thou speaks to me, in accents,sweet, 

Of one whose brief young life is o'er. 


BLOSSOM. 


His hands upreared the turf, where now 
Thy trunk in graceful beauty grows ; 

On every bud and leaf his name 

A sad, yet tender grace bestows 


Where broad Ohio graceful sweeps, 
Or winds along the verdant shore, 
In long and deep repose he sleeps 
The sleep that never waketh more. 


There, smitten in his youthful prime, 
From home and friendship far away, 
The whisperings came of heavenly clime 
And bliss that would endure always. 


The while to heaven's decree we bow, 
And own its will for us is best. 

And know from earthly sorrow now 
He is forever laid at rest. 


Though Faith, like stars that gem the night. 
Points us to where the happy dwell, 

And robs the heart of deepest woe 

By teaching that ‘‘ He doeth well ;"’ 


Though hope and trust still bid us rise 
From low despodent thought or fear, 
And raise to heaven aloft our eyes, 
That drooping bend o’er his low bier ; 


And though our warning years attest, 
Whose lengthened shadows are around, 
That soon the sun’s last rays may look 
Upon another narrow mound ; 


Still mourn we still for our lost boy, 
And sorrow that he is not here ; 
Still ‘‘ breaths for him the secret sigh,’’ 
As glides away year after year. 
Prophetstown, 11. E. A. 
MEDICAL men in Italy derive so much of their income 


from foreigners that most of the students now learn to speak 
English and German. 








THE SHAD IN THE DELAWARE. 
Philadelphia Ledger, Fourth month 3o. 


Tue run of shad in the Delaware river this year 
almost surpasses belief. Even those who have closely 
followed the National and State fish culture work are 
amazed at the enormous catches which have been 
made since the opening of the season. It is reported 
that more than 200,000 shad were brought to this 
market on Saturday alone, and the most incredible 
statement is made that the catch thus far made at 
Pennsgrove, N. J., exceeds that made at that place 
during the entire season last year. It is further 
declared that the catch of the river to date is more 
than double that for the same period last year, and 
the season of 1899 was regarded as a phenomenal 
one. It is probably safe to say that more shad were 
taken from the Delaware river last week than during 
the entire season of 1880, before the work of artificial 
propagation of this species of fish was systematically 
begun, and wise fish laws were rigidly enforced. 

One effect of the enormous catch of shad in the 
Delaware is to lower the price of this toothsome fish 
and place it within the easy reach of every one. It 
is, in fact, to-day, one of the cheapest of foods, 
because ten or fifteen cents on Saturday would buy a 
two and a half to three and a half buck shad, and 
twenty-five cents a roe shad of the same weights. 


For this boon the people are directly indebted to the | 
It is | 


National and Pennsylvania Fish Commissions. 
the habit of some ignorant or thoughtless persons or 
people to whom wise fish protective laws are irksome, 
to criticise the National and Pennsylvania Fish Com- 
missions, particularly the latter, and express a doubt 
of their efficiency, or the wisdom of making liberal 
appropriations to enable them to continue their work 
to the fullest extent. But exhibits like that being 
made in the Delaware river, rise every now and then 
to confound criticism and the critics. To deny that 
the vast annual increase of shad in the Delaware 
river is the result of the fish culture work of the 
United States and Pennsylvania Fish Commissions, 
would be folly and subject the person who attempted 
it to well-deserved ridicule. 

It is only necessary to recall the history of the 
shad industry of the Delaware river to place the 
credit of the present condition of things where it 
belongs. 
the annual shad catch was estimated to be worth 
about $100,000. From that period until 1880, with 
a few exceptional years, there was a steady decline in 
the value of the fisheries, until, in the last-named 
year, the catch was worth only $80,000. For this 
the increased demand for fish and destructive methods 
of fishing were entirely responsible. Soon after 1880 
the United States Fish Commission began the arti- 
ficial propagation of shad in the river, and the Penn- 
sylvania Fish Commission secured concurrent acts by 
the Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York Legis- 
latures, which put a stop to destructive methods of 
fishing. Within three years the value of the shad 
catch had risen to $90,000, and by 1890 it was worth 
over $200,000. In the last ten years the annual 
catch has averaged over half a million dollars annually. 


At the beginning of the present century | 
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Every spring the United States Fish Commission 
hatches and plants more than 30,000,000 little shad 
in the Delaware, and Pennsylvania hatches and plants 
over 15,000,000. The average shad deposits about 
30,000 eggs, and, from natural spawnings, it is esti- 
mated that of this number about twenty-five or thirty 
little fish succeed in reaching the ocean safely in the 
fall of the year. By artificial hatching it is figured 
that nearly 300 reach the same goal. With these 
advantages and the general observance of the laws 
regulating fishing the enormous increase in the supply 
of shad in the river is a natural sequence, and the credit 
therefor must go to the Fish Commissions. These 
bodies are doing fine work in other directions, but 
the returns from the Delaware alone repay the 
National and State Governments for the money that 
is expended, and this work, without considering other, 
entitles them to receive all the money they ask for 
with which to carry on the work of fish culture. 
There is not the slightest doubt that if the two com- 
missions were more liberally dealt with in money 
matters, and the advice of the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission, with respect to fish protective laws, 
taken by the Legislature, fish would soon be as 
abundant in all the waters of the State as they now 
are in the Delaware river. 


MISSIONS BY THE SWORD. 
City and State, Philadelphia. 

A FEW years ago any honest, straight-minded Ameri- 
can would have laughed to scorn the assertion that 
the United States would shortly repeat Spain’s three- 
century old experiment of conquest for the spread of 
Christianity. Most of us sincerely believed that the 
peculiar form of piety which thought the sword a 
fitting tool to “ prepare the way of the Lord” was 
out of date; that it was a bit of medizvalism, thor- 
oughly characteristic of Spain in the sixteenth century, 
but not likely to be put in practice by peace-and- 
freedom-loving America at the close of the nineteenth. 
Now we know better. From present indications it 
would seem that a large proportion of the teachers 
of religion in Protestant churches are not averse to— 
shall we call it “‘the shot-gun policy ’”’ ? in the spread 
of religion. No, it is far more deadly than that ; 
let us call it the ‘‘ Krag-Jorgensen policy,” which has 
slain its twenty thousand. 

All the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
were courteously appealed to for their signatures to 
Senator Edmunds’s memorial. This, it will be noted, 
is a most conservative petition, which proposes simply 
to assure the Filipinos that we do not wish to subju- 
gate them, and that if they will stop fighting we will 
aid them in setting up their own government, and 
that we will guard them against outside interference. 
Only twenty out of sixty-nine bishops -were willing 
to sign this memorial, notwithstanding its very prac- 
tical and Christian purpose and temper. The Meth- 
odist bishops were likewise appealed to, but so far as 
our knowledge goes none of them signed. Had the 
leaders of these two great religious bodies alone 
supported the very reasonable plan of Senator Ed- 
munds, we fully believe that ere now the war, with 











the past, and the period of real reconstruction in the 
Philippines would have begun. 

How can we account for sucha situation? There 
are various reasons that may be assigned, but prob- 
ably the most important is the disposition of too 


many religious and otherwise excellent people to | 


trouble themselves little about the means when they 
see in view what they consider a desirable end. Often 
clergymen, through lack of close knowledge of 
public affairs and of acquaintance with the means by 
which a few men at the helm of power can guide the 


Ship of State as they wish, are too little disposed to | 


inquire cautiously and patiently as to how a result 


was reached. They cover their eyes with their hands | travel was so great, and it is an interesting fact that 


and say with fervor: ‘‘It is God or Destiny which is | 
It is impious to question | and is making money.—[Saturday Evening Post. ] 
its propriety.”” They fail to recognize the vital fact that | 


doing this wonderful thing. 


the method adopted is wholly repugnant to the spirit 
of the religion which they profess. If they exam- 
ined carefully the results which attended Spain’s ex- 
periment in the same direction, they would see that 
the method was essentially unsound. gia 
Spain’s mistake, as we regard it, is twofold. She 
represented in all things force as opposed to freedom 
in spreading her civilization. She allied the cross 
with the sword. She turned religion from its spiritual 
nature, depending for its reality and efficacy upon the 
free acceptance of the human spirit, into the most 
relentless and awful of tyrannies. Spain's intentions 
were sincere and good, but we do not see how any 
one, regarding to-day the death of her empire, can 
claim that the experiment was not a ghastly failure, 
or how any one who faces the hard facts shown by 
the history of the friars in the Philippines can claim 


that corruption and decay are not the natural fruits | 


of unrestrained and arbitrary power in religion. 


SLOWER SHIPS BUT MORE COMFORT. 
THE evolution of the steamship is as interesting as a 
novel. 
freight boat, and it was found that amidships there 
was room for a few passengers. The few passengers 
liked it wonderfully because of the smooth sailing 
and the moderate cost. Then gradually more state- 
rooms were built, and in addition to cattle the ships 
were soon carrying large cargoes of human beings. 
The other type was the ocean greyhound, burning 
fortunes in coal on each voyage—using men and 
machinery in a strenuous effort to make records, and 
in the meanwhile churning the stomachs of the pas- 
sengers into six days of unhappiness. These did not 
pay the dividends, but they made fine advertisements. 
Now, finally, between the extremes has come the 
compromise. On each side of the ocean splendid 
ships are being built which exceed the greyhound in 
the luxuries and beauties, and which slightly excel 
the cattle-ships in speed. In other words, the steam- 
ship companies have come to appreciate that the 
average traveller wants comfort. So it happens that 
at least a dozen million dollars are now being spent 
in this new type of boat. 

The other day, at the Cramps’ yard on the Dela- 
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all its terrible loss and suffering, would be a thing of 





Take the cattle-ship: it began as a huge | 
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ware [at Philadelphia], the keel of the largest ship 
ever built in the Western Hemisphere was laid—a 
leviathan which will be nearly 600 feet long, with a 
tonnage of 12,500. She is built by the same com- 
pany that owns the S¢. Paul, St. Louis, Paris, and 
New York, but, unlike them, she will have great, 
broad bilge keels that will keep her almost as steady 
as arailroadtrain. It will take a day or so longer 
for the passage on a boat of this kind, but the pas- 
sengers will enjoy life in the meanwhile. There will 
be two of the same type, and other companies are 
building somewhat similar ships. 

Two will be launched in England this month. 
There never was a time when the popularity of ocean 


every steamship company in the world is at work 
A PEEP THROUGH A WINDOW. 


An old physician, as well known for his shrewd 
philosophy as for his skill in healing, tells what 


| shaped his life. 


‘*My character,” he once said to a friend, ‘‘ was 
to a degree formed by a single incident in my child- 
hood. Our home was a log hut in the suburbs of 
the town in which we lived. The door and two 
windows opened into the squalid street, a pig sty, and 
a vacant lot into which the refuse of the town was 
thrown. But through a small window, hardly more 
than a chink, at the back of the house, we had a 
glimpse of the mountain tops, about which the clouds 
hung and shifted perpetually. 

‘“My mother had a habit of closing the door and 
side windows, and opening this little chink, whenever 
we children were tired or cross, or discouraged. She 
knew, though we did not, that that glimpse of wonder- 
ful peace and beauty would probably help us. 

‘* When I was leaving home to seek my fortune, I 


| said to her, ‘I wish I could take that with me,’ look- 


ing up at this window. ‘You can’t do that, John,’ 
she said, ‘but I am sure there will never be a place 
in your life so mean and poor but that some chink in 
it will open on something beautiful and good. Keep 
it open.” 

‘I have tried to obey her,” said the old man. 
“Tf there is but one hopeful symptom in a patient, I 
keep it in sight for him and myself. If there is but 
one good trait in a man’s character, I try to look at 
it alone and shut out all the rest. 

‘“‘T see that God sends pain into men’s lives asa 
discipline, but He does not hinder them from finding 
comfort in many ways—lI help them to find it. Life 
is hard and squalid enough sometimes, but there is 
always a ‘chink’ somewhere through which one can 
see the mountain tops and sunlit clouds.” 

There is always a crack in the barest life through 
which the stars shine, if we choose to look for it. 

It was in the night of his poverty and blindness 
that Milton saw the heavens unclose and breathed 
immortal airs.—[ Selected. ] 


will be sent to St. Helena. 
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IN THE WOODS. 
THROUGH the green gloom the dogwood shines, 
The yellow jasmine lights the pines, 

Sweet violets nestle in the grass, 

And all the vagrant winds that pass 

Stoop down to brush with kisses free 

The virgin, cgy anemone ; 

The lonely woods are blithe to-day 

With life and love and hope and May. 

— Margaret E. Sangster, in Harper's Basar. 


BREAD OR CAKE? 

Edward Everett Hale, in Christian Register. 
[ Dr. Hae alludes to the story of the Bourbon prin- 
cess, (was it not Marie Antoinette, at the outbreak of 
the French Revolution ?) who was told that the people 
‘had no bread”; and asked, with that simplicity 
which gave her a certain charm, why they did not eat 
cake. He proceeds :] 


| “ uninteresting ” to them as it is to us. 


As soon as 


| we can introduce the better cereals at as low a costas 


rice bears, the natives of the East will gladly purchase 
them. In this fact is an important lesson. In the 


| famine days of 1849, when we had starving Irish 


| cannot eat our Indian meal. 


families dumped upon us in Worcester, where I then 
lived, we who were boys were trying our first experi- 
ments in practical sociology. Mr. Emerson, the 
Buddha of the West, was visiting Worcester; and I 
said to him, really with sad disappointment: ‘ They 
I sent some nice sweet 


| meal to Pine Meadow to a starving family, and it was 


| thrown away. 


” 


‘‘ Mr. Hale, you should have sent them hot cakes.” 
This was the practical answer of the practical seer. 
It contains the lesson for our immense duty now, as 
we are shipping the breadstuffs for starving India. 


_Some one must teach them how to handle Indian 


Now that we are bringing food and agriculture 
more to the standards of accurate science, it proves | 


sometimes that her ridiculed question had a fit foun- 
dation. That is to say, molasses, sugar, butter, and 
eggs—the four most important materials in the change 
of simple bread into cake—may be so cheap, ard 
wheat flour may be so dear that more nourishment 
may be obtained at the same price by mixing these 
four ingredients into flour than is gained from the 
bread made from flour and salt alone. The yeast in 
bread or in cake is hardly a matter of nourishment. 

I am told by one of the most accomplished pro- 
fessors that, at the present price of ginger-snaps, the 
baker who sells them sells more nourishment for the 
money than he sells when he sells bread. 


When I was in college, President Quincy told me | 


that in his boyhood—say in the eighties of the last 
century—wheat bread appeared on his father’s table 
only as an occasional luxury, such as was provided 
for a favored guest. I took the impression that it 
was generally provided every week, but that it did 
not regularly appear on the table. “‘ Rye and Indian” 
was the “ daily bread” on which he and his brothers 
and sisters were brought up. 

One would be glad if one of the experts would 
tell us what is the comparative cost to-day of rye and 
Indian and of white wheat bread and what the atoms 
of nourishment which they carry. 

We need to call attention to such details now that 
the Northern States seem to have to take the con- 
tract for feeding half Asia, nobody can say how long. 
It is for this reason that I refer to them. With a 
very wise prescience, the national government several 
years ago sent out agents into the heart of Europe, 
who should open the blind eyes of the people there 
to the stores of Indian corn and meal which we have 
waiting for their daily food. The results of the gos- 


pel of these missionaries of corn-bread have already 
been marvellous, and they are very important in the 
solution of the question how the world is to be fed. 

I am assured by persons well acquainted with 
China and Japan that there is neither any religious 
instruction nor any diseased taste which induces the 
people of those nations to eat rice. 


It is as vapid and 





—— 
oe 


meal. 


DUTY FIRST. 

Ir was in September, the height of the ‘‘ busy season,” 
and a sixteen-year-old boy had obtained a position as 
assistant entry clerk, his duty being to aid in charging 
and shipping goods. But a week had he been at his 
post. Saturday came, and it was the first he had 
ever worked. It came to him like a shock, particu- 
larly as his “nine,” for which he pitched, was to 
play a“ crack’ team from an adjoining town. Mem- 
bership of this club he had not thought of giving up. 
After dinner his employer was told of his desire to 
leave work about two o'clock. 

‘““Well, my boy, there are those. bills to be 
charged.” 

He hadn't thought of them, and his heart sank. 
His club would be beaten, and all on account of his 
absence. So he mustered up courage: 

‘* But, sir, I promised the boys I’d be there ; and 
they'll be beaten, sure, if I don’t pitch.” 

The response came quickly: ‘‘ You can go, but 
don't let it occur again.”’ 

That night, at supper, flushed with victory,—for 
they had won a close game,—this boy told his father 
of the conversation and the result, adding, ‘‘He’s a 
bully man, father.”’ 

After a few moments’ thought this wise, ard some- 
times severe, parent said: ‘‘ My son, had I a clerk in 
your position who made such a request, involving 
work left undone he was paid to perform, I should 
have told him to get out and take up baseball as a 
means of livelihood. You are paid $6 for a week’s 
work, and before the first week is finished you shirk 
your duty. Leave your club or abandon your posi- 
tion at once.”’ 

The boy thought his father harsh, but he was only 
just; and when, on Monday morning, he learned that 
his “‘ bully” employer had taken his place, and done 
what he had left undone, the implied and merited re- 
buke cut him. Manfully he apologized for his 
‘‘short-sightedness,”” and never again in the many 
following years did he allow any personal preference 
to interfere with his plain duty. Wherever neglect is, 
trouble will follow shortly.—[Exchange. ] 
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Dogs the type described in Edwin Markham’s poem 
fairly represent the American farmer? There seems 
to be a pretty general concensus of opinion that it 
does not. The author himself, writing in Success, 
says : 

‘‘While my verses have as their basis the old- 
world toiler in the soil, they are intended to apply, in 
a larger sense, to all who are forced to the excessive 
physical labor that quenches the fire in the mind and 
freezes the sentiment in the heart. There are many 
thousands of such workers in this country. They 
may be found in the sweat-shops, the factories, even 
in the offices, and on the farms, but less on the farms 
than in the cities. A rich man whom the world calls 
successful may be, in the broad sense of the term, as 
I conceive it, a man with the hoe. He may have 
been, since the beginning of his career, so wrapped up 
and engrossed in money-getting that he has never 
looked beyond his own narrow horizon into the wide 
world of thought, of art, and of sympathy with his 
fellow beings.” 

It would appear, then, that it was far from Mark- 
ham’s intention to depict ‘‘ The Man With the Hoe”’ 
as the prototype of the American farmer. On the 














is deeper, perhaps, than some of his critics have‘sup- 
posed. He commends country life with enthusiasm : 

‘‘] know from my own experience that farming is, 
in some ways, a hard life, for I worked upon a farm 
for years. But the training and experience of these 
years have been invaluable to me. The boy on the 
farm cannot help absorbing some of the qualities of 









own being some of the wide expansiveness of the 
fields, some of the calm and quiet dignity of the 
woods, some of the sanity of the rocks, and lofty rug- 
gedness of the hills. The young man who has spent 
his childhood in the city should envy him who has 









and strengthening influences of the farm, and the 
latter should remain in these surroundings at least 
until he has reached the maturity of manhood.”’ 






THE NURSERY VENTILATION. 
Tue air of the nursery, which includes temperature 
and ventilation, is a matter to which the mother and 
nur:e should pay the strictest attention. The tem- 
perature should never be above seventy degrees, and 
then only for a premature or very young infant; a 
temperature of sixty-eight degrees is far better and 
more healthful, and at night it may be many degrees 
lower. Children brought up in close, overheated 
nurseries are always pale, puny, over-sensitive to cold, 
and much more liable to contract pulmonary diseases ; 
babies sleep much better at night if the air in 
the room is cool and fresh. 













room. 






change the air. 
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other hand, the poet’s knowledge of life on the farm | 


surrounding nature. He unconsciously draws into his | 


passed these same potent days amid the nourishing | 
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closing the windows perhaps a half-hour before they 
are expected to return. If, when they arrive, the 
| temperature is not quite as high as it should be, it 
certainly is no colder than the outside air from which 
the baby has just come. In this case, until the room 
has its proper warmth the baby’s wraps need not be 
removed. At night when the window is lowered, and 
the air, therefore, much cooler, protect the crib from 
any possible draught by drawing a screen about it or 
even pinning a sheet about the crib. 

An objection which many mothers make to hav- 
ing the nursery cool at night is that an older child is 
restless and kicks the bedclothing off, sleeping most 
of the time without cover. This is easily overcome 
by sewing up the side of a crib blanket; through a 
hem at the top run a purse string ; put the child into 
this blanket bag, tying it under the arms, and he can 
toss and turn to his heart’s content, keeping well 
covered. If arms and shoulders are exposed, a light 
sacque may be put on ; but do not neglect to have the 
nursery well ventilated night and day if you wish the 
baby to grow hardy and_healthy.—[ Marianna 
Wheeler, in Harper’s Bazar. | 


The Doukhobors Planting. 
[Extract from letter of James S. Crerar, Immigration Agent at 
Yorkton, Assiniboia, to Wm. B. Harvey, of West Grove, Pa. ] 
I HAVE been very busy the last month handling the seeds for 
the Doukhobors, and attending to newcomers for this seascn. 


Since spring opened, four weeks ago, we have had the finest 
and best weather I ever saw, not one lost day with bad 
weather ; roads are now in good shape; Doukhobors are all 
very busy putting in their seeds, and I must say I have not in 
twenty-four years in this country experienced finer weather. 
We have sent a lot of the people out to work. I am sending 
| sixty out to-morrow morning, to work all summer at one dol- 
lar anda half per day, at Moosejaw ; board, four dollars a 
week. These men worked at this same place last season, and 
I expect to send sixty more in a week, the railway giving 
them transportation free. 

I do hope the people will have a good crop this year. 
Leonhardt will be out among them all spring, to advise them 
about putting in the seed, and the proper time. So far we 
have little sickness—not more than one per cent. at present. 

I am yours truly, 
Jas. S. CRERAR. 


Cambridge University Extension Meeting. 


THE following notice relating to this year’s summer meeting 
in England for University Extension teaching has been sent 
out : 

‘* The Tenth Summer Meeting will be held at Cambridge 
| (England) from August 2 to August 27. Among those who 





During the day 


possible—that is, whenever the baby is out of the 
Even if this happens several times a “day, 
take advantage of these absences every time and 
When the baby and nurse are out 
for several hours, let the nursery air during the time, 


have promised to take part are Professor A. V. Dicey, Gra- 
| ham Wallas, Rev. T. J. Lawrence, H. J. Boyd-Carpenter, 
| Rev. A. Jessopp, Dr. Stubbs (Dean of Ely), J. Churton Col- 
lins, P. W. H. Myers, Professor W. Knight (St. Andrews), 
Sir Joshua Fitch, Dr. C. W. Kimmins, M. E. Sadler, E. L. S. 
Horsburgh, J. A. R. Marriott, Rev. W. Hudson Shaw, and 
many others. Tickets for the whole meeting, $10. Teachers 
$7.50. 

The general subject of the lectures throughout the 
meeting will be ‘ Life and Thought in England in the Nine- 


the air in the nursery should be changed as often as | teenth Century,’ and there will be six main sub-divisions : 
(1) National Development; (2) Studies in Literature; (3) 
Scientific Progress ; (4) Theology; (5) Education; (6) Bio- 
graphical Studies. Outline programs can be had gratis from 
John Nolen, 111 South Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. Full 
programs, tickets, and all information from R. D. Roberts, 
M. A., Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge.”’ 


nae 








Drunkenness in Havana. 


An American newspaper in Havana, the AHera/d, devotes an 
article tothe subject of ‘‘ Drunken Americans,’’ in the course 
of which it says: 

‘« The frequent and scandalous cases of public drunkenness 
among officers of the army and a large part of our civilian 
element constitute a veritable disgrace for the American 
colony, as they have greatly lowered our prestige in this 
country. We are compelled to assert that the only good 
drunken American is a dead one.”’ 

It would seem that the case resembles that at Manila. 


The Piano ‘‘ Passing.”’ 
WritinGc in Harper's Bazar, James Hunneker says the 
Formerly ‘‘it was the girl 
who did not play who was singled out as an oddity,’’ but now 


piano’s popularity is declining. 


this has been changed. 


‘‘What this present generation of children has to be 
especially thankful for is its immunity from useless piano 
practice. Unless there is a sharply defined aptitude, a girl is 
now kept away from the stool and pedals. Instead of the 
crooked back—known in Germany as the piano back—and 
relentless technical studies, our young woman golfs, cycles, 
rows, runs,”’ etc. 


No Vote, No Influence. 
Mrs. CLARENCE BuRNS, ex-President of the Woman's West 
Side Republican Club of New York, in speaking of her ex- 
periences in public and philanthropic work says : 

‘*No woman can be long in public life without finding out 
how she is limited and her usefulness circumscribed by the 
lack of the ballot. I am not an active suffragist, but I can 
understand why women need the suffrage and how it would 
strengthen every cause in which they are interested. 

‘I speak from experience. 1 went into public and phil- 
anthropic work absolutely opposed to the idea of suffrage for 


women. I could not see how a woman of refinement could 
want to vote. I thought men could and would do everything 
necessary. 


‘IT have found my mistake. Again and again | have 
seen the bills we were working for thrown out because only 
women, voteless women, were advocating them. Women 
before Legislatures are treated with the utmost courtesy. 
Men are too wise now to show them the contempt of former 
years. But, with charming politeness and the most deferen- 
tial manner imaginable, they kill the bill for which women 
have worked hard and long. 

‘« They would not do it if women had votes. They would 
consider long and seriously before alienating 100,000 women 
with ballots in their hands. 

‘Women have to find these things out gradually. They 
may have to learn them by experience, as 1 did. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that no woman can be long in public work 
without finding out that a great many of the things she wants 
can be reached only through the ballot.’’ 


Labouchere’s War Plan. 
Henry LABOUCHERE, the witty and well known member of 
the British Parliament, and editor of 7Zruth (London), has 
an interesting war plan for securing universal peace, which 
he presents in his paper, as follows : 

‘*Each country should have a secret service corps, well 
instructed in all the methods of taking life by poison. As 
soon as a war is to break out each of the belligerents would 
endeavor to poison the sovereign, the ministers, the represen- 
tatives, and especially the journalists of the other country. 
After a very few deaths I am convinced that peace would not 
be broken. This may seem at first a startling proposal, but 


between poisoning men and taking their lives by shells, bul- 
lets, and other such projectiles there really is no difierence, 
Instead | 


and my plan would result in a great saving of life. 
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of mowing down thousands, burning villages, and other such 
barbarities, a few leading men would be taken off. By the 
present system the few promote a war and the many sufier by 
it. This, indeed, is the reason why there are wars. I would 
bring the consequences of hostilities directly home to those 
who are responsible for them."’ 


The Increase of Cities. 
A HUNDRED years ago, there were only six cities in the 
United States which had a population of 8,000 or more. We 
now have 450 cities of 12,000 inhabitants and upwards. 

On the other hand, with now and then an exception, the 
rural districts are decreasing in population. From 1880 to 
1890 the cities in Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Maryland, and lilinois, gained 2,509,000, 
while the rural districts of those States lost 20,000. 

At this rate of growth twenty years from now the cities 
will contain upwards of 10,000,000 more people than the 
rural districts ; and they (the cities) being that much in the 
majority, will control the affairs of the nation; and if the 
saloon then exists, through the medium of that iniquitous 
institution, the vicious and bad will not only control our cities, 
but the entire nation. They will not only choose the officers 
of our municipalities, but dictate as to who shall be our presi- 
dent, our congressmen, and other national officials. 


The Mute Boy’s Story. 
‘‘] HAve heard and read more pathetic stories,’’ said Senator 
Hoar the other day, ‘‘ but none of them ever awoke so much 


sad sympathy as one which Prof. Gallaudet related. The 
professor has a favorite pupil,—a little deaf-mute boy, ex- 
ceptionally bright. Gallaudet asked him if he knew the story 
of George Washington and the cherry-tree. With his nimble 
fingers the little ones said he did, and then proceeded to repeat 
it. The noiseless gesticulations continued until the boy had 
informed the professor of the elder Washington's discovery 
of the mutilated tree and of his quest for the mutilator. 
‘When George's father asked him who hacked his favorite 
cherry-tree,’ signalled the voiceless child, ‘George put his 
hatchet in his left hand’'—* Stop!’ interrupted the professor. 
‘Where did you get your authority for saying he took the 
hatchet in his left hand?’ ‘Why,’ responded the boy, ‘ he 
needed his right hand to tell his father that he cut the tree.’ ’’ 


Rum and “ Civilization.’’ 


Dr. EDWARD ABBOTT ‘«T see more saloons within 


five minutes’ walk of one of the great railway stations in the 
city of Boston, and more drunken ‘natives’ in a single week 
between Boston and Cambridge than I saw during a ten 
months’ journey of 40,000 miles by land and sea around the 
world.”’ 

Intemperance in West Africa is increasing under British 
protection. Bishop Tedgwell, after ten years’ experience, 
says, ‘‘ Drinking to excess amongst the educated Africans is 
far more common than it used to be. Then, with regard to 
the unchristianized native population, great mischief is wrought 
by sale of cheap spirits, and that hideous traffic undoubtedly 
greatly hinders all attempts at progress on the Coast.”’ 


says : 


In a lecture at Tremont Temple, Boston, on the gth ult., 
on ‘* Scientific Temperance Instruction; Its Friends and Its 
Foes,’ Joseph Cook in stating concisely his objections to 
Prof. Atwater’s statements said: ‘* First, 1 consider them 
vagaries. They have as many sides as a rolling pin. He 
advances, retreats, and hedges. He has no definition for food. 
He does not cover the whole case. His statements are limited 
in scope. He acknowledges that he has not studied the effect 
of alcohol upon the nervous or circulatory organs.”’ 


Dr. HybDE, president of Bowdoin College, writes : ‘‘I can 
say without the least disqualification that the tobacco habit is 
injurious to health, to scholarship, and to character. It 
weakens the will, diminishes the power of application and 
lowers the tone of thought and feeling.’’ 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE session of Congress, it is expected, will close early next 
month—probably either on the 5thor 12th. Anadjournment 
resolution is likely to be adopted very soon. Nearly all the 
appropriation bills have been passed, that for the navy, over 
which there was quite a struggle concerning the ‘‘ armor 
plate’’ feature, having been disposed of in the Senate, on 
the 14th. The Nicaragua Canal bill, which passed the 
House by a large majority, may be taken up in the Senate, 
though the Republican managers did not so intend. 


SENATOR CLARK, of Montana, whose seat in the Senate 
was proposed by the Election Committee to be vacated for 
bribery in his election, announced in the Senate on the 15th 
that he had resigned. Later, it was learned from Montana 
that the Governor of the State, Smith, had been induced to go 
to California on an errand of business for the Clark interest, 
and that Spriggs, the lieutenant-governor, had reappointed 
Clark. Senators at Washington, it is said, differ as to the 
legality of this course. 


THE Dutch steamship Maasdam, from Rotterdam, reached 
New York on the 15th, having on board the Peace Envoys 
from the South African Republics, Abram Fischer, J. M. A. 
Wolmarans and C. H. Wessels. They were met and wel- 
comed by many persons who sympathize with the Boers in 
the present struggle, and were received by the Mayor of 
Hoboken, where the steamer’s dock is. They said they were 
undismayed by the word of the recent Boer reverses. The 
Reception Committee have invitations for them from the 
mayors of sixty towns and cities. They will go at once to 
Washington. 


THE progress of military operations in South Africa has 
been, at this writing, entirely in favor of the English armies. 
The Boer troops have steadily withdrawn northward and the 
English have pressed closely uponthem. There has been 
some sharp fighting, but no important engagement or general 
battle. Kroonstad, the temporary capital of the Orange Free 
State, where it was supposed a stand would be made, was 
occupied by the English on the 12thinstant. It is thought 
by some correspondents that the Free Staters will make little 
further resistance. 


CHARLES F. NEELY, recently the treasurer of the postal 
service which the United States has established in Cuba, was 
arrested at Rochester, N. Y., on the 5th inst., on the charge 
of embezzling funds to a large amount,—possibly $100,000, — 
in the Cuban post-offices. He is to be sent to Cuba for trial. 
Investigation is being made into the character and extent of 
his peculations. and two or more other persons have been ar- 
rested, as accomplices. 

The postmaster at Havana has been suspended. E. G. 
Rathbone, ‘‘ Director General'’ of the postal system in Cuba, 
has been relieved. 


Reports of the India famine continue to be most dis- 
tressing. The Bombay correspondent of the London 7imes 
says that the cholera continues to rage in the famine camps. 
There have been 400 deaths in three days at Mandivee, and 
so numerous are the cases at Godra that it is impossible to 
collect the bodies, which lie for days in the sun. The people 
have fled, and cannot be induced to return. 


A ‘‘ HOT WAVE’ visited this part of the United States on 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th instant, following quite cold weather 
a few days earlier. On the morning of the roth instant, there 
was sharp frost, and the surface of the ground was slightly 
frozen in localities near Philadelphia. On the 13th (First- 
day) the temperature reached 88 degrees, on the 14th, at 
2 p. m., 90 degrees, and on the 15th, at 4.30, p. m., 92 de- 
grees. The mean temperature of the 13th was 72 degrees, 
an excess of 12 degrees, and the mean of the 14th was 78 
degrees, an excess of 19. 







THe State Teachers’ 
hold its annual meeting Seventh month 3-6, at Williamsport. 


ported to date at Sydney, New South Wales, is 216, of which 
73 have proved fatal. 


machinery used in extracting the sugar promise to increase 
largely the output of sugar from the Hawaiian Islands, 


Czar’s initiative, has unanimously passed a bill abolishing 
transportation to Siberia and exile without judicial inquiry. 


the Netherlands Parliament on the 3d of April, by a vote of 
sixty-five to twenty. 





NEWS NOTES. 





Association of Pennsylvania will 








THE number of cases of the bubonic plague officially re- 




















IMPROVED methods of cultivating cane and perfection of 




















THE imperial Council of Russia, acting council on the 














THE Hague Convention for the pacific settlement of inter- 
national controversies was ratified by the Second Chamber of 














Ir is announced that the movement begun by ex-President 
Cleveland and others, some time ago, to raise $500,000 en- 
dowment for the colored school at Tuskegee, Alabama, has 
reached the amount of $165,000. 


GERMANY’S ‘‘crown prince,’’ Frederick Wilhelm, the 
eldest son of the emperor, became of age (eighteen) on the 
6th inst., and the event was celebrated with elaborate cere- 
monies in the royal chapel at Berlin. 


FIFTEEN thousand Mohammedan weavers met in Benares, 
India, on the 13th, and endorsed a memorial to the Indian 
Government against the plague rules, declaring that they 
were contrary to the laws of Mohammed. 


THE steamship Quito sailed from New York on the roth 
inst., for Bombay, India, with a cargo of 200,000 bushels of 
corn for the famine sufferers. This is said to be the largest 
cargo ever carried by any vessel on a similar errand. 


THE Peace Department of the National W. C. T. U., 
under the superintendence of Hannah J. Bailey, of Winthrop 
Center, Me., is now organized in twenty-eight States, the 
District of Columbia, and the territory of New Mexico. 


Levi WELLS, Dairy and Food Commissioner of Pennsy]l- 
vania, has resigned, in consequence of criticisms of his ad- 
ministration of his office, especially charges that the trade in 
oleomargarine was not strictly dealt with, and penalties not 
enforced for illegal sale of that article. 


B. West CLINEDINST, N. A., of New York, has been 
appointed director and instructor in the School of Illustration 
of the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, to take the place of 
Howard Pyle, who has decided to withdraw from the work of 
teaching at the close of the present term. 


THE (Fusionist) Populist Convention at Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, on the 1oth inst., nominated William J. Bryan for 
President, and Charles A. Towne for Vice-President. On the 
same day the ‘‘ Middle-of-the-Road’’ (Non-Fusionist) Populist 
Convention, at Cincinnati, nominated Wharton Barker for 
President, and Ignatius Donnelly for Vice-President. 


THE London journal, Concord, for April, gives up three 
pages and a half to accounts of peace meetings in England 
which have been broken up or violently disturbed. The 
account contains the names of twenty-four cities in which 
these riotous proceedings have occurred, and says that it is 
impossible, with its limited space, to present a catalogue of 
the cruel assaults on individuals. 































































































































A GREAT majority of the teachers who will attend the 
annual meeting of the National Educational Association in 
Charleston next July will need to find quarters in private 
houses. An attendance of 10,000 is expected, and the hotels 
and boarding-houses available for the occasion cannot care 
for more than 2,250 persons. Systematic efforts are making 
by the Charleston local committee to perfect arrangements. 










THE total expenditures of the government for two years 
and nine months, beginning with July 1, 1897, have been 
$1,416,753,277.34. Of this vast sum $987,051,328.99 have 
gone for the army and navy, and for pensions. If to this we 
add the interest on the public debt, nearly all of which is a 
war debt, the amount will be over one billion, or more than 
two-thirds of the total national expenditures, which have gone 
directly and indirectly for war purposes during that period. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference will be held in Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Norristown, on First-day, the 
20th of Fifth month, at 3 o'clock p.m. Sub- 
ject,—Social Purity. Under the care of Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee. 

Elizabeth Powell Bond expects to be present 
to address the meeting. 

*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the 23d, in the 
evening at 7.30 o clock. 


*,* The Monthly Meeting of Friends held at 
Green Street, Philadelphia, will take place on 
Fifth-day next, the 24th, in the afternoon at 
3 o'clock. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made appointments, as follows: 
FirTH MONTH : 


20. 3p.m. Appointed Meeting, Radnor. 
27. 10.30 a. m., Spruce St. 
S1xTH MONTH : 
3. 10.30 a. m., Frankford. 
17. 10.30 a. m., Green St. 
17. 3-30p. m., Fair Hill. 
24. 10.30a. m., Reading. 
SEVENTH MONTH: 
8. 10.30 a. m., Merion. 
22. 10.30 a. m., Haverford. 
EIGHTH MONTH: 
5. 10.30 a. m., Schuylkill. 
26. 10.30 a. m., Germantown. 


AQuILa J. LiInviLt, Clerk. 


*,* Merion Meeting (near Philadelphia, ) con- 
venes on First-day, at 10.30 a. m., and the 
First-day School about I1 30 a.m. Friends 
and others coming from Philadelphia by trains 
leaving at 9.15 and 9.45 a. m., are met by con- 
veyance (without charge) at Narberth station, 
(Penna. R. R.) 

*.* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the following 
meetings for Fifth month : 

20. Aisquith Street, Baltimore. 

27. York. 

Joun J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 

*,* Quarterly Meetings, and other meetings 
will occur as follows during 
FiFTH MONTH : 

19. Short Creek, Concord, O. 
Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
23. Stillwater, Somerset, O 


25. Duanesburg, Ghent, N. Y. 

26. Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind. 

28. New York Yearly Meeting. 
Warrington Q. M., Pipe Creek, Md. 

28. Canada H. Y. M, Pickering, Ont. 

29. Burlington Q. M., Crosswitks, N. J. 

30. Southern, Easton, Md. 

31. 


Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 


NOTICE. 


FRIENDS desiring accommodation during 
New York Yearly Meeting are requested to 
communicate as early as possible with the com- 
mittee, giving full names and other information 
that may be helpful in arranging for the comfort 
and convenience of guests. Address, 
ELIZABETH B. CAPRON, 
42 Fisher Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 
JOSEPH T. McDOWELL, 
116 W. 13th St., New York City. 


WHEN Luther was asked, ‘‘ Where was 
your Church before you seceded from 
Rome?"’ he replied, ‘‘ Where was your 
face before you washed it this morning ?"’ 
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ff. eeePLOY a practical painter. 


tell you that if you want paint 
which lasts you must use Pure 
White Lead. To be sure that 
it is pure, see that the packages 
bear one of the brands named 


For colors use National Lead Com- 
pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 

ors. Any shade desired is readily 
obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 
showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
“Uncle Sam's Experience With Paints’ for- 
warded upon application. 












There’s 


no economy in buying ready-mixed 


paint and employing a tramp to 


The experienced painter will 





Naticnal Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





YES AND NO. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH, the English free- 
thinker, once engaged in a discussion 
with a dissenting minister. He insisted 
that the minister should answer a ques- 
tion by a simple ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘* No,’’ with- 
out any circumlocution, asserting that 


every question could be replied to in that | - 


manner. 


The reverend gentleman rose and said: | 


«Mr. Bradlaugh, will you allow me to ask 
you a question on those terms ?”’ 
‘*Certainly,’’ said Bradlaugh. 

‘*Then may I ask, have you given up 
beating your wife?’”’ 

This was a poser, for if he answered by 
‘«Yes,’’ it would imply that he had pre- 
viously beaten her, and if by ‘‘ No,’’ that 
he continued to do so.—[{Woman's 
Journal. ] 


Do not permit the children to form the 
habit of disputing and quarrelling with 
each other. It may be prevented, like 
other bad habits, by watchfulness, par- 
ticularly if the training is begun when the 
children are very young. Separation is 
the best punishment, breaking up the 
play and taking away the cause of the 
dispute. Children are social beings and 
do not like to play alone. They dislike 
solitude, and if they find it is invariably 
the result of quarrelling they will take 
pains to be more amiable so as not to be 
forced into it.—[Ladies’ Home Journal. ] 


A YOUNG man who was being examined 
preparatory to his joining the church, was 
asked: ‘‘Under whose preaching were 
you converted?'’ ‘‘Under nobody's 
preaching, I was converted under my 
mother’s practicing.’"—[G. W. Pette.] 


Broom corn is high. A few years ago 
it was selling at about $30 per ton. To- 
day itis worth five or six time that amount, 
and very scarce at that—so scarce, in fact, 
that we are importing it from Europe for 
the first time in our history. 





SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street. 
William D. Yarnall & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING. 


Crry, West PxHILapELPHiIA, AND DeLaware Co 
Properties of Ev Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Sethonged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
We have unusually good securities to offer. 
ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 


ARCHITECTS 
526 Main Street, Darby, Pa. 


Richmond Reports. 


Copies of the Report of the Friends’ Confer- 
ence at Richmond, Indiana, 1898, may still be 
had, by addressing 

HERBERT P. WORTH, 
West Chester, Penna. 


The British Friend. 


The Montuiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 
Kingdom. Edited by WiuILtiam 
EpWARD TURNER and Epwarp 
Gruss, M. A. 

The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 
ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, 1goo: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 
all parts of the world. 

Address Wm. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance- 


Phone No. 9. 








Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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Established 1874. 


R. G. ALFORD, 


Hardware, Tools, and Cutlery, 
House Furnishing Goods, 
S. W. cor. 22d and Callowhill Sts. 
Bicycles, Fishing Tackle, Varnishes, Paint. 


WILLIAM B. RAYBOLD, 
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P Paper Hanging 
Frescoing and < 


> 
4 Decorating { 
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724 Buttonwood St., Philad’a. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 








Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 


*Phone 1-43-95-D. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. iil 





THE Kafirs, Basutos, and Zulus are the 
native ‘‘runners.’’ But it is not by run- 
ning that they do the best of their work. 
This they do by shouting their messages 
from hill to hill. They are the South 
African telegraph system. The first news 
of the battle of Glencoe which reached 
England and America came to Capetown 
in this way. Whatever message is given 
by a native negro is never altered by any 
one who forwards it, though it may be 
passed along by 2,000 men. The precise 
words that are uttered by the first man are 
the identical ones which the last one 
hears. White men have often tested this 
by sending messages in this way, and no 
one has ever known the message delivered 
to have been exaggerated, diminished, or 
altered in the slightest degree.— Col/ier’ s 
Weekly. 


THE New York Sun says the three most 
abstemious politicians in the State are 
David B. Hill, Richard Croker, and Louis 
F. Payne. Neither of the three touches 
liquors or wines, and Mr. Hill does not 
smoke, while the others only do so 
occasionally. All three are usually in 
excellent health, and yet no doubt are 
under an incessant mental and physical 
strain. 


RECENTLY, in New York City, Thomas 
McCoy, formerly a noted politician, died 
in Bellevue Hospital penniless, yet there 
was atime when he was reputed to be 
worth $500,000. In the latter years of 
his life he smoked from fifty to one hun- 
dred Havana cigars daily. 


ProF. DE Motte of Bryn Mawr, visit- 
ing a tobacco house in Brazil, noticed a 
black fluid trickling slowly into the vat of 
tobacco about to be made into cigarettes. 
Upon asking what it was he was told, 
‘‘Rum, molasses, and opium ; to give spice 
to the cigarette.’ 





MONEY IN PRIZE 





To the Person who can form the GREATEST 
NUMBER OF WORDS from the letters in 
the word 


L-E-A-T-H-E-R-I-N-E 
we will give $10; to the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $5 ; to 


the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $3 ; and to each one of those 
forming the next largest number, $1 will be given—until $25 in all shall have been 


LP 


etc., etc. 


distributed. This contest is open to everyone— men, women, and children. 


A great 


number of words can be made from Leatherine, thus: hat, lather, leather, eat, tar, 
In forming a word it should be remembered that no letter may be used 


more times than it appears in Leatherine, and proper names must be excluded. 
The only condition to this contest is that everyone who competes shall purchase a 
bottle of Leatherine from their grocer or shoe dealer, and when sending the list of 


however, your dealer does not keep it, send us Ais name with your list of words, and 


enclose 25 cents for a package of Leatherine. 


Let everyone send their list promptly. 


The offer will not close until August Ist, du¢ in case two persons should send in the 
same number of words, the one whose list is received first will be given preference in 


awarding the prizes. 


Leatherine is well worth buying without any hope of a prize. 
rendering shoes absolutely waterproof, and is a perfect substitute for overshoes. 


Itis a dressing for 
IT Is 


ENDORSED BY THE ENTIRE POLICE DEPARTMENT OF PHILADELPHIA, AND IS RE- 


COMMENDED BY EVERYONE WHO USES IT. 
will make it soft and comfortable, and twice as durable. 
new shoes, making the leather pliable and easily adjusted to the feet. 


words, shall give the name of the dealer where the Leatherine was purchased. //, ‘ 


It will not injure the finest leather, but 
It removes the horror of 
Address 


THE «IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER”’ MFG. CO. 
212 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 





GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASH- 
INGTON. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


Over the battlefield of Gettysburg, through 
the picturesque Blue Mountains, via Hagerstown 
and Antietam, and down the beautiful and his- 
toric Shenandoah Valley to the unique Caverns 
of Luray; thence across the rolling hills of 
Northern Virginia to Washington, is the route 
of this tour—a section of the country intensely 
interesting from both a historic and a scenic 
standpoint. 

The tour will leave New York 8.00 a. m., 
and Philadelphia 12.20 p. m., Tuesday, May 
29, in charge of one of the company’s tourist 
agents, and will cover a period of five days. 
An experienced chaperon, whose especial charge 
will be unescorted ladies, will accompany the 
trip throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering 
transportation, carriage drives, and _ hotel 
accommodations, will be sold at the extremely 
low rate of $25 from New York, $24 from 
Trenton, $22 from Philadelphia, and propor- 
tionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 
Broad Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 








REDUCED RATES TO CAMDEN, IND., 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAFLROAD. 


For meeting of Old Order of German Baptist 
Brethren at Camden, Ind., June 3 to 5, 1900, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell, 
from May 31 to June 3, inclusive, excursion 
tickets to Camden, Ind., from stations on its 
line west of Baltimore, Md., (not inclusive), 
west of and including Lancaster and Reading, 
and from stations south of and including Sun- 
bury, at rate of one first-class limited fare for 
the round trip. Tickets will be good returning 
until July 5, inclusive. 


REDUCED RATES TO NORTH MAN- 
CHESTER, IND, VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


For meeting of German Baptist Brethren, at 
North Manchester, Ind., May 29 to June 8, 
1900, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
place special excursion tickets on sale May 29 
to June 3, 1900, from stations west of Baltimore 
(not inclusive), and Lancaster and Reading 
(inclusive ), and south of and including Sunbury, 
at rate of one first-class limited fare for the 
round trip. Tickets will be good returning 
until July 1, inclusive. 








PETTIT ORNAMENTAL IRON 
AND FENCE COMPANY 


Office and Show Rooms, 
46 N. Eleventh St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Plain and Ornamental Iron Fencing, 
wn Furniture, Fire Escapes, etc. 


HE BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPE-WRITER 
No. 5, $40. No. 7, $50. 


NEATNESS, SPEED, 
Simp ticity. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
DARBY, PENNA. 








Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 


us and to the advertisers. 














FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 








J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
e 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 
















PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sola 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed op 


deposits. 








Where to Locate? 
——— 





WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


the Great Central Southern Trunkline, 
oo IN... 
KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA, 


WHERE 













































Farmers, Fruit Growers, 
Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 
and Money Lenders 
































will find the greatest chances in the United 
States to make ‘‘ big money ’’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 


LAND AND FARMS, 
TIMBER AND STONE, 
IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 















































Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead laws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GULF Coast Dis- 
TRICT WILL MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what you want, and we will tell 
you where and how to get it—but don’t delay, 
as the country is filling up rapidly. 

Printed matter, maps, and all information free. 

Address, R. J. WEMYSS, 

General Immigration and Industrial Agent, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
























































F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 















712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 













Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 





GIRARD TRUST COMPANY _—| 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital $2,000,000. Chartered 1836 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR 
CORPORATIONS. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN;; Vice President and Actuary, 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, J. ROB- 


Surplus, $5,000,000. 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MorT- 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 

IZATION. 


INDIVIDUALS OR 











ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust GA dy BAR 


G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major’ 
‘Vement 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 
MAJOR’S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 






Black Dress Silks 


Black Japanese Silks—3o-inch; Lyons 
dye, thoroughly guaranteed ; an evenly woven 
fabric; regularly worth $1.00—now 85 cents 
a yard. 

Plain Black Taffetas —an imported fabric of 


unusually high quality and brilliant finish; a 
good 90-cent value—here at 75 cents a yard. 


Imported Black Peau de Soie—one of the 
season’s most fashionable fabrics for whole 
gowns; rich in finish and reversible; the 
$1.10 quality—now 90 cents a yard. 


Black Merveilleux—soft and lustrous, in 
correct weight for Spring and Summer wear ; 
easily worth 90 cents— this lot at 75 cents a 
yard. 


Black Surahs—23-inch ; variously priced at 


75c., 85c, $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50. The 
$1.00 grade is an unusual value. 
Black Figured Taffetas—neat designs, 


some with satin stripes; soft finish, light 
weight; for waists or entire gowns; was 
$1.00—now 85 cents a yard. 


Black Peau de Cygne—a soft light-weight 





fabric, with brilliant finish; «strong and | 
serviceable—$1.00 and $1.25. 
— jack bur 
Samples § Maris P Bolton st 


Mail orders rece  _ -«pi and accurate 
attention. Address orders ‘‘Depariment 
cc ? 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
ileal el 


ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 


H; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON 


Because of the low rates 
OKLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 


veloped section, where values have been main- 


tained. For information address. 


ISAAC PORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, Philad’a, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 
Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 
Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 


| GEORGE ¢. NEWNAN, 


806 Market St. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 






| 


